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Avoid “Weak Links’’in your piping systems— 
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When you specify wrought iron 
pipe tolick some corrosion problem, 
assure 100% protection by speci- 
fying that the pipe nipples also 
must be wrought iron. Neglect of 
this simple precaution will leave 
weak spots in your lines, and set the 
stage for maintenance headaches. 


METHOD OF SPECIFICATION 


Merely stating that the piping ‘‘sys- 
tem’ is to be black or galvanized 
wrought iron is not enough; the 
use of wrought iron nipples should 
be specifically designated. This 
may be done by requiring that the 
wrought iron nipples shall be 
made of pipe conforming to the 
requirements of A.S.T.M. Specifica- 
tion A72-45, Federal Specification 
WW-P-441a, Navy Specification 
44Plik, or any accredited propri- 
etary specification. 


WIDE RANGE OF SIZES 


Byers Wrought Iron nipples, both 
standard weight and extra strong, 
are available in a wide range of 
sizes and lengths, either black or 
galvanized. They are manufac- 
tured from new, tested, full-weight 
Wrought iron pipe in accordance 
with the standards established in 

le specifications of leading tech- 
nical organizations. All nipples are 
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furnished with right-hand threads 
unless otherwise specified; nipples 
with right and left-hand threads 
are also available. Nipples are 


furnished ‘‘close’’ or to length as 
specified. 


IDENTIFICATION 


The word “‘Byers’’ and the weight 
—either “Std.” or “X Stg.”’ are 
machine stamped around the cir- 
cumference of Byers Wrought Iron 
nipples. On close nipples, where 
it is impractical to stamp on the 
threads, a red band is used. These 
markings provide quick, positive 
identification of Byers Wrought 
Iron nipples, and help to avoid any 
danger of accidental substitution 
of non-durable nipples in the line. 

Wrought iron nipples are also 
available from a number of manu- 





Wrought iron welding fittings 
are available in a wide range 
of types and sizes from lead- 
ing fitting manufacturers. Just 
contact your supplier. 











facturers. The identification used 
on such nipples may be learned 
by consulting the supplier. 


INHERENT 
CORROSION RESISTANCE 


The superior resistance of wrought 
iron nipples comes from the unique 
composition and structure of the 
material. Tiny threads of glass-like 
silicate slag, distributed through 
the body of high-purity iron, halt 
and “detour” corrosive attack, and 
so discourage pitting. The fibers 
also anchor the initial protective 
scale, which shields the under- 
lying metal. 

The best guide in applying 
wrought iron is a knowledge of its 
character and properties. The com- 
plete story is presented in the 
booklet, “The ABC's of Wrought 
Iron’’. Ask for a copy. 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 1864. Boston, NewYork, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Salt 
Lake City, Seattle, San Francisco. 
Export Division: New York, N.Y. 


BYERS 
GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


ELECTRIC FURNACE QUALITY ALLOY AND STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS 
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e Effortless, fingertip control of loads up to 500,000* 
pounds by the operator of an Orton Crane is just one of the 
many reasons why Orton has nearly 2,000 satisfied customers. 

e Orton air control permits smooth, tireless 
operation of clutches. The man in the “driver’s seat” 
retains early morning efficiency all day long. 

e The Orton operator has many safety 
features upon which to rely. A completely automatic 
spring-applied air-released boom-hoist brake 
positively prevents dropping the boom. An air- 
controlled limit switch makes impossible 
pulling the boom-over backwards. 
















































e Every Orton Crane is built with anti-friction 
bearings on all power shafts . . . Gears and 
shafts remain in permanent, rigid alignment 
/ throughout the life of the crane... An independent 
transmission with built-in reverse, built by Orton 
for crane work only, makes possible lowering of 
‘heavy loads against compression of the engine... 
Single-point adjustment, burn-proof V-type “Orcoin” 
block clutches can not get out of round. Overheating 
cannot hurt them. 
Send for Catalog No. 77 for full details 


and roster of Orton world-wide users. 


* Note deep, short-coupled car body on Orton Model 150 Locomotive 
Crane, illustrated. Most rigid car body of any locomotive crane built. 
Operator has clear view of load and path of swing at all times. 
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In small, as in the large classification yards, 
g y 
you can cut classification time .. .handle more 


cars... by installing “Union” Car Retarders. 





On one railroad, 13 quick-dispatch trains 
daily are handled promptly . . . efficiently .. . 
in a 16-track yard. And during the “off times,” 
when no quick-dispatch trains are in the yards, 
loaded hoppers flow over the hump to be 
classified. Furthermore, the increased classi- 
fication capacity that has been provided has 
made it possible to transfer work to this yard ; 


from other yards. 


Have you considered modernizing your 


Union Swircx 
& Sicnat Company 


smaller yards—installing ‘Union” Electro- 
Pneumatic Car Retarders—to cut classification 


time and costs? Our representatives are at 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 


your service. SWISSVALE iy PENNSYLVANIA 

















DONE THE HARD WAY: Yielding at last to the inevitable, 
the three chieftans of the holdout ops last week called 
off their threatened strike and accepted the same wage 
increase they could have had months ago. The terms of 
settlement are summarized in the article on page 34. 
While these gentlemen’s reputations as perspicacious lead- 
ers and public-spirited citizens have not been signally en- 
hanced in these proceedings, they have nevertheless, in all 
probability, done railroad labor and the railroad industry, 
as well as the long-suffering public, a lasting, if unintend- 
ed, service. It should be fairly evident now, even to ob- 
tuse union bosses and subservient politicians, that general 
railroad strikes can be prevented, and that acceptable 
settlements of wage disputes can be arrived at by nego- 
tiation or arbitration without recourse to buccaneer tactics. 
A victory has been won for orderly processes of law. 


WEEK AT A GLANCE 








SMEAR TECHNIQUE: Back in the time of Columbus there 
was in Europe a highly organized establishment for the 
punishment of people at the whim of those who controlled 
its machinery. That punishment was sometimes mental, 
more frequently physical. Civilization has advanced since 
then; the organization has been destroyed; and the physi- 
cal punishments which it decreed no longer are tolerated. 
There are more “refined” means of punishment available 
now. Newspapers and magazines of nationwide circulation 
and the radio that reaches into practically every home are 
accessible to publicity-seeking politicians and character 
assassins for the dissemination of wild insinuations and 
unsupported charges, cruelly conceived to damage the repu- 
tations of defenseless citizens. Our news columns this 
week report recent goings-on in Washington in which re- 
spected railroad officers were offhandedly accused of 
worming their way into responsible Army posts during 
the war in order to “gouge” the government for the rail- 
roads’ benefit. The forum for these activities was pro- 
vided by a Congress which has not itself been free of 
proven scoundrels whom the courts have sent to jail. 
The charges can be conclusively denied—they have been, 
already, by A.A.R. President Faricy—but irreparable dam- 
age is done when the aspersions are widely publicized in 
advance of their refutation. 





RIVETS RELEGATED: At Huntington, W. Va., A.C.F. is using 
assembly-line methods for the production of welded hop- 
per cars. The procedures are described in one of our illus- 
trated articles. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF PROFITS: There are thoughtful people 
who are not too optimistic about the future. Technological 
advances have developed faster than have civilization’s 
abilities to use its new implements constructively. Many 
clouds are discernible from the high pinnacle of political 
and economic development America has reached—among 
them threats of war, of loss of freedom, of economic col- 
lapse. In this. country and elsewhere there are people who 
predict—and some who hope for—a breakdown of the 
American economic system of private enterprise. The al- 





ternative to that system appears to be some form of the 
communism that already has so much of the world in its 
despotic clutches. But the imminently serious danger to 
private enterprise, our leading editorial points out, is not 
communism itself, but the burden of policies which their 
proponents say are necessary to protect us from com- 
munism. These burdens are resulting in a depletion of 
business profits (the railroads’ included) of such magni- 
tude that the capacity of private enterprise to support itself 
and expand is in grave and growing jeopardy. 





DANGER ON THE HOME FRONT: A British scholar once 
thoughtfully remarked that “the State rests ultimately 
upon a way of thinking.” If those who should be zealous 
champions of private enterprise think in terms of com- 
munism (even though they do not believe in it), they 
foster the spread of the institutions of communism through- 
out our civic and economic fabric. In espousing practices 
that erode profits they think communism, and so defeat 
their stated purpose of protecting us from it. But it is 
not too late—yet—to think in terms of profit-supported 
private enterprise. 





FIVE TUNNELS: Line-betterment projects, undertaken to 
improve operating conditions, and track relocations at 
government-built dams have required railroads to become 
more active in tunnel construction than they have been 
for a long time. An illustrated article this week (page 
36) describes such work completed or under way on 
five roads. 





ANOTHER RADIO APPLICATION: Use of radio in the simul- 
taneous transmission of telephone, telegraph and teletype 
communications has worked out successfully in experi- 
ments undertaken by the Southern Pacific. The arrange- 
ments are described in the illustrated article on page 42. 





CHANCES FOR SURVIVAL: Railroad managements, their em- 
ployees, their customers, the government agencies that 
set their rates and support their competitors’ operations— 
all have their responsibilities to discharge if privately 
operated railroads are to continue to function efficiently 
and develop adequately. These ideas were developed by 
Judge Fletcher in a recent address, abstracted in this issue. 





RAIL-BARGE RATES: The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has approved rail-barge joint rates lower than competitive 
all-rail rates in a decision which in general upholds the 
claims of the Federal Barge Lines for preferential treat- 
ment despite the railroads’ argument that there are no 
cost-of-service advantages to the use of the joint service 
that would justify rate differentials. The commission’s 
findings are outlined in our news pages. 














Any freight car — of any railroad 
—anywhere in the United States 
—can be coupled up with any other 
freight car. 

This simple fact makes it possible 
to combine in a single freight train 
many cars loaded at many different 
points, moving toward many differ- 
ent destinations. 

This in turn makes possible the 
low-cost continent-wide mass trans- 
portation system. which only rail- 
roads provide. And on mass trans- 
portation depends the mass produc- 
tion which our nation must have to 
keep itself well fed, well clothed, 
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well housed — sound and strong. 

These rugged railroad couplers, 
whose “universal grip” often holds 
together more than 5,000 tons of 
loaded freight cars, are the product 
of never-ending research and tests. 
Begun sixty years ago by the Master 
Car Builders, this work is now car- 
ried on by the railroads through the 
Association of American Railroads, 
the mutual agency for the better- 
ment of all railroading. 

This is just one example of how 
railroads, which compete with one 
another for business, also work to- 
gether to improve such interchange- 


able parts as wheels, axles, trucks, 
brakes, draft gear, and safety de- 
vices. Such cooperation between 
railroads helps provide America with 
the most economical, the most effi- 
cient, and the safest mass transpor- 
tation system in the world. 
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BREAKING DOWN PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


As we enter the national political campaign of 
1948 the most important problem with which the 
people of this country are confronted is that of 
maintaining the economic system of the United 
States in full strength and vigor. The principal 
threat to this system is not communism, but the 
belief of so many people that to protect our coun- 
try and the world from communism we must im- 
pose back-breaking burdens upon American private 
enterprise. 

Ever since the war the communists have been 
predicting confidently and hopefully that there 
would soon be an economic collapse in the United 
States followed by a great depression. They recog- 
nize the fact, which seems to be recognized by few 
people in this country, that the principal bulwark 
against the further spread of communism in the 
world is the American economic system of private 
enterprise. This bulwark is as yet in no serious 
danger of being broken down by communism. It 
is in serious danger of being broken down by those 
who believe that, in order to help “contain com- 
munism,” American private enterprise must be 
subjected to burdens never yet borne by the eco- 
nomic system of any nation in time of peace. 

The most effective promoters of communism are 
not the propagandists for communism, They are 
the many people who don’t believe in communism, 





TO “CONTAIN COMMUNISM” 


but who don’t really believe in private enterprise, 
either, or at least don’t know what is necessary 
to make it work, and who are promoting policies 
tending to overburden and undermine private en- 
terprise on the claim that these policies are neces- 
sary to help “contain communism.” The railways 
are among the industries that are suffering most 
and are most threatened by these policies. 


War-Earned Surplus Won't Last 


The policies to which we refer are of various 
kinds, but all have one tendency—viz., by unduly 
restricting profits, to render it impossible for pri- 
vate enterprise adequately to finance the improve- 
ment and expansion of its plant. Nobody has ever 
claimed that the railroads had excessive profits 
in the decade 1921 to 1930 when they made the 
investment in improvements and expansion that 
enabled them to serve so well during World War 
II. No informed person would question that, after 
a decade of depression and four years of war, they 
need to invest much more in the decade 1945-1955 
than they did in the decade 1921-1930. Because 
since the war the dollar has become worth only 
half as much as during the Twenties, they need to 
earn many more dollars than during the former 
postwar period in order to make adequate invest- 














ment. And yet in the three postwar years ending 
with March, 1948, the net operating income de- 
rived by the railways from the largest peacetime 
traffic in all history averaged only about $700 
million a year as compared with the annual average 
of $1,017 million earned by them in the decade 
ending with 1930. The large capital expenditures 
of the railways since the war have been made largely 
from funds accumulated by withholding dividends 
from their stockholders during the war. These large 
capital outlays cannot long be continued without 
a great increase in net operating income. 

Other industries have made relatively much 
larger postwar profits than the railways, but few 
have made enough to do the huge amount of financ- 
ing of improvements and expansion required ade- 
quately to reduce costs, increase the productivity 
of labor and expand plant. 

The representations of the magnitude of post- 
war profits which have emanated from labor lead- 
ers and other socialistically minded persons have 
ignored the fact that the purchasing power of every 
dollar of profits earned by business has declined 
as much as the purchasing power of every dollar 
of wages received by labor. This decline in the 
purchasing power of profits has made it essential 
for the railroads and other industries to earn ap- 
proximately twice as many dollars of profit as in 
the prewar period to provide for investments that 
will effect improvements and expansion physically 
equivalent to those of the prewar period. 


How to Stari Depressions 


If and when the collapse of the American eco- 
nomic system begins, which according to the most 
recent prediction from Moscow will be in 1949, it 
will be started by a decline of capital expenditures 
due to inability of private industry to raise and 
invest enough capital, which will be due principally 
to its inability to earn enough profits. The New 
Deal theory that depressions are started by de- 
clines of consumer purchasing power and pur- 
chases is completely refuted by the history of in- 
dustrial depressions. This history shows that in- 
vestment by business usually has begun to decline 
before consumer buying. Decline of investment by 
business causes reduction of employment in the 
durable goods industries and reduction of con- 
sumer buying is started by this decline of employ- 
ment. Those who desire to know whether at any 
time the prevailing trend is toward increase, main- 
tenance or decline of employment and production 
will follow closely the trend of investment. As long 
as total investment is increasing or being main- 
tained the danger of depression is remote. When 
total investment has begun seriously to decline the 
danger of depression is imminent. 

As the principal danger to our private enter- 
prise economic system is that it will become un- 
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able to raise enough capital, and as the principal 
threat to its ability to raise enough capital consists 
of policies tending to prevent it from earning ade- 
quate profits, it is well to consider what are the 
principal policies now threatening profits and the 
supply of new capital. They are: 

(1) Use of the monopolistic power of labor 
unions to force up wages unduly, and restrict the 
productivity of labor. Most leaders and members 
of labor unions believe they are opposed to com- 
munism, but are oblivious of the fact that their 
policies, by narrowing the margin of profit in busi- 
ness, are undermining private enterprise and there- 
by promoting communism. 

(2) Excessive taxation of the net earnings of 
business and of large incomes to provide govern- 
ment revenues for excessive government expendi- 
tures. Regardless of the purposes of taxation and 
government expenditures they are excessive if so 
large that they do not leave business with enough 
net earnings and individuals having large incomes 
with enough of their incomes to enable them to 
finance adequate investment in the improvement 
and expansion of the plant of business. After Presi- 
dent Truman sent Congress his $40 billion budget 
in 1947, the Senate voted that it ought to be re- 
duced $4% billion and the House that it ought 
to be reduced $6 billion. Now, principally because 
of pressure for European relief and national de- 
fense, but also because of wanton extravagance in 
other directions, Congress has voted measures 
which, according to Senator Byrd, would cost $44 
billion, $47.5 billion and $50 billion during the next 
three fiscal years—i.e., from $10 to $16 billion a 
year more than Congress in 1947 voted should be 
spent. These expenditures, if made, mean endan- 
gering of our economic system by either (a) highly 
inflationary government deficits or (b) increased 
taxation which will take funds that the needs of 
our economic system demand shall be invested in 
means of production and transportation. 


Government-Promoted Communism 


(3) Use of a substantial part of the excessive 
expenditures of government to subsidize competi- 
tion with private enterprise. Sometimes this sub- 
sidized competition is carried on by government it- 
self, as in the cases of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, the Mississippi-Ohio barge line and govern- 
ment-owned housing. Sometimes it is carried on 
by private companies, as by privately owned car- 
riers by water, highway and air. The tendency of 
either direct government competition or private 
competition subsidized by government to burden 
and undermine the country’s private enterprise 
economic system and thereby promote communism 
should be plain enough to all excepting the bene- 
ficiaries of the subsidies, Whatever their professed 
principles, there seem to be almost no people who 
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can see anything wrong in a subsidy that they 
receive. 

The present state of public opinion regarding 
government policies recalls the state of public opin- 
ion 15 years ago, in 1933. The New Dealers were 
then promoting policies which, measured by every 
political or economic principle previously accepted 
in this country, were unsound. But few had the 
intelligence or courage to say so. Railway Age is 
glad the record shows it was one of the first pub- 
lications of any kind to attack the principal New 
Deal policies upon the ground that they would not 
promote recovery but were perfectly calculated to 
prevent it. Anybody who then criticized the New 
Deal policies was sure to be attacked as a “re- 
actionary.” Anybody who criticizes the policies 
now being adopted to “contain communism,” in- 
vites attack as an “isolationist” and “reactionary.” 
Labor leaders, businessmen, Democrats and Re- 
publicans seem to be as nearly unanimous in favor 
of the policies now being adopted ostensibly to 
“stop communism’ as they were 15 years ago in 
favor of the New Deal policies being then adopted 
ostensibly to promote recovery. Private enterprise 
in the United States is being endangered now as 
it was then by policies ostensibly intended to “help” 
it, but better adapted to destroy it. 





ROY V. WRIGHT 


The death of Roy V. Wright, since 1912 man- 
aging editor of this paper and editor of Railway 
Mechanical Engineer, leaves a large and painful 
void, not alone in the staff of these publications, 
but in the railroad and railroad supply commun- 
ity and other circles where his dynamic personal- 
ity was a constructive force over so many years. 

Mr. Wright at times referred to himself, some- 
what disparagingly, as an “extrovert” — and, in 
the best sense of the term, that is what he was: He 
sought the company and the friendship of hosts 
of people in all walks of life, not from calculated 
motives, but because he enjoyed their companion- 
ship. The society of his fellows buoyed him; it 
did not bore him. The most unusual range of di- 
verse fields in which he acquired prominence is 
indicated in a longer article elsewhere in these 
pages — standing as a challenge to all of us who 
would like to do more useful things “if we could 
only find the time.” 

Of the many positive attributes of his charac- 
ter, the dominant one was, perhaps, his insistent 
urge to be helpful to other people, especially young 
men just getting started in railroading or engi- 
neering. His door was always open to such visitors, 
seeking counsel on their careers — and, from his 
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wide acquaintance, he was usually able to help 
them, as a good many successful engineers and 
executives could testify today from personal ex- 
perience. 

Entering state politics as an avocation at a 
time of life when most men would have begun 
to think of “taking it easy” rather than assuming 
added burdens, he carried on without the question 
of his railroad affiliations having ever been raised 
by anybody — despite his sympathetic understand- 
ing of the New Jersey railways’ serious legisla- 
tive problems and his earnest efforts to secure 
justice for them. It did not occur to anyone, in- 
cluding either Senator Wright or his political op- 
ponents, that he would use his office for anything 
other than his highest conception of the general 
welfare. Politics — yes, and engineering, railroad- 
ing, manufacturing, publishing, and socio-religious 
services as well — could do with a lot more Roy 


V. Wrights. 





TOO SOON TO QUIT 


Once again, as it happened two years ago, the 
subcommittee of the Locomotive Construction 
Committee of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, responsible for the collection and tabula- 
tion of the statistics relating to the performance 
and operating costs of Diesel-electric locomotives, 
brought in a report to the Mechanical Division, 
at its recent meeting in Chicago, to the effect that 
in the 1947 report the results in the survey on per- 
formance statistics showed such wide variance 
that they had little or no significance. As the com- 
mittee chairman said, “In spite of a carefully 
worded questionnaire and rather complete instruc- 
tions, it was quite apparent that the reports from 
the several railroads were not on the same basis. 
. . . It is questionable whether this, or any other 
survey, can produce results which will be of value 
to the membership.” The committee’s recommen- 
dation, therefore, was that this subject be dropped 
and the docket closed. 

It is to this recommendation that exception is 
taken. At a time when every railroad that is oper- 
ating Diesel power and every railroad that pro- 
poses to operate Diesel power is in greater need 
of cost statistics than ever before, there should be 
no good reason why the Mechanical Division, if it 
is one of its functions, should not approach this 
subject from the standpoint of securing reliable 
cost statistics instead of abandoning the job as 
impossible. 

Whatever may be the reason for the inability of 
this committee to secure cost statistics which are of 
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some real value to member roads, one thing is cer- 
tain, and that is that the railroads themselves are 
not furnishing the right kind of information and, 
to give them the benefit of the doubt, it may be 
considered that it is not due to any unwillingness 
on their part to furnish such information. 

This might be as good a time as any to recognize 
the fact that possibly the underlying reason why 
the railroads have not been able to develop the 
kind of cost statistics that will enable them to make 
some comparison between operating conditions 
that are truly comparable is because over a period 
of many years they have never approached the 
job of compiling steam locomotive performance 
cost figures on a basis that was of very much value. 

It seems that the time has come to be realistic 
about this matter of motive-power cost. It is not 
just a problem of whether or not the railroads are 
going to compile Diesel cost figures; in the inter- 
ests of the ultimate economics of the motive-pow- 
er problem it is just as necessary completely to 
overhaul the method of compiling steam perfor- 
mance and cost figures as well. 

In making this comment, it is safely assumed 
that reliable figures can be obtained; many rail- 
roads now have figures which are sufficiently re- 
liable to compare their operations with other 
roads’ operations under similar conditions. The 
industry needs this information and it is to be 
hoped that the Mechanical Division will assume 
the responsibility for collecting it. 





COSTS NEED MORE 
EMPLOYEE ATTENTION 


Because they appreciate the ignorance of most 
employees in the roadway and track department 
of the greatly increased cost of every item of 
material and equipment employed by the track 
forces, and also the proportionately larger oppor- 
tunities afforded by these higher costs for loss 
through the misuse or abuse of any item, the of- 
ficers of the Roadmasters’ Association assigned to 
one of its committees study of what is being done 
to educate employees in the cost of materials, tools 
and equipment. That study has been prosecuted 
with great earnestness during recent months, and 
while the report resulting, to be presented to the 
association at its convention in September, is not 
complete, it is known to contain several important 
facts. One of these is that only a few railroads 
have any consistent and effective policy or program 
for disseminating information to the maintenance- 
of-way forces as to the costs of materials, tools 
and equipment. Another is that in most cases this 
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information does not get down as far as the fore- 
man, and seldom, if ever, to the men in the gangs. 

It is to be hoped that the roadmasters will not 
only draw attention to this lack of policy and pro- 
gram, but will also make forceful, practical sug- 
gestions as to what should be done about it, and 
how it can be done most effectively. Meanwhile, 
others in positions of authority on the railroads 
will not want to neglect this subject, because ignor- 
ance of the fundamental cost data can result in 
both carelessness and waste—and not only in the 
roadway and track department. 





FORCING CONTINUANCE 
OF UNPROFITABLE TRAINS 


During the coal strike the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis pulled off a night passenger train 
operating in either direction between Nashville and 
Memphis. By so doing it reduced from $150,000 
per year to $100,000 the out-of-pocket operating 
loss it had been suffering by running three daily 
trains in either direction between these cities. 
Nevertheless, after the coal strike ended, the state 
utilities commission required the reinstatement of 
the two cancelled trains with their $50,000 annual 
loss to the railroad. President Hackworth in on- 
line newspaper advertising set forth the foregoing 
facts and the additional one that, because the 
Tennessee utilities commission has not permitted 
intrastate rate increases parallel to those authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission for inter- 
state traffic, the N.C. & St. L. in the past two years 
has lost almost $2,000,000 on its operations in that 
state. 

The Atlanta Journal reports that the principal 
opponent of the discontinuance of these trains was 
the state legislative representative of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, whose interest lay in 
making jobs for the group of trainmen and engine- 
men immediately concerned. Economic ignorance 
could scarcely go farther—a union believing it is 
fostering the welfare of its members by insisting 
that the railroads provide services which operate 
in the red. It would not take much of that, in any 
business, either to put it out of the running or in 
the hands of Uncle Sam—the only American who 
is rich enough, or thinks he is, to do all his figuring 
in red ink and still keep going. What effort—com- 
mensurate with the need—are the railroads making 
to dispel such fatal ignorance? These abandonment 
cases occur all the time and afford an unparalleled 
opportunity for education in the fundamentals of 
transportation economics in terms that local people 
—employees and public alike—can readily under- 
stand, 
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Roy V. Wright Dies 





Editor, businessman, champion of political and civic progress, churchman 
and leader in professional and association work, succumbs to heart attack 





ivy V. Wright, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of the 
Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Corporation, managing 
editor of Railway Age since 
1912, editor of Railway Me- 
chanical Engineer, the Loco- 
motive Cyclopedia and the 
Car Builders’ Cyclopedia, 
died on July 9 at the East 
Orange General Hospital, 
East Orange, N. J. Though 
in his seventy-second year, 
he had been meeting his wide 
and exacting responsibilities 
and exercising his talents for 
leadership with habitual verve 
and enthusiasm and alertness 
until, less than a week before 
his death, he suffered a cor- 
onary thrombosis attack at 
his home. 

Born in Red Wing, Minn., 
October 8, 1876, and bap- 
tized Roydon Vincent, Mr. 
Wright grew to manhood in 
his native state. He attended 
public schools in St. Paul 
and then matriculated at the 
University of Minnesota, where he was graduated in 
the class of 1898 as a mechanical engineer. He began 
railroad work in July, 1898, as a machinist apprentice 
in the South Minneapolis locomotive erecting shops 
of the then Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, from 
which he went in November, 1899, to the Chicago 
Great Western. For this road he was successively 
a special apprentice, draftsman and chief draftsman 
at St. Paul, until, in March, 1901, he went with the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie as mechanical engineer. 

In July, 1904, Mr. Wright left active railroad work 
to enter the field to which he devoted most of his 
life, and in which he achieved wide distinction and 
many honors. His initial connection with business 
paper publishing was as associate editor, with head- 
quarters in New York, of the American Engineer 
and Railroad Journal, during the editorship of the 
late George M. Basford. In October, 1905, he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Basford as editor of that publication, con- 
tinuing in that capacity until March, 1910, when he 
resigned to become mechanical department editor of 
the Railway Age Gazette, now Railway Age. 

When the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company, 
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Roy V. Wright 


publisher of the Railway Age 
Gazette, purchased the 
American Engineer and Rail- 
road Journal, Mr. Wright in 
January, 1912, again became 
editor of that publication, 
now the Railway Mechanical 
Engineer. In October of the 
same year he was appointed 
also managing editor of the 
Railway Age Gazette, in 
which position he continued 
when that publication became 
Railway Age. In 1912, also, 
he became. editor of the Lo- 
comotive Cyclopedia and the 
Car Builders’ Cyclopedia, 
which positions he likewise 
held until his death. He was 
editor, also, of the Material 
Handling Cyclopedia pub- 
lished in 1921. 

Throughout the 36 years 
in which he held these posi- 
tions of responsibility and 
opportunity, Mr. Wright 
impressed his own personality 
on the publications to whose 
guidance his steady hand was 
so important. They profited as his influence grew, 
and he neglected no occasion to employ their prestige 
for the advancement of the industry they serve and 
the profession to which he was so deeply attached. 


Developed Executive Capacity 


His exceptional ability to develop friendships and 
enlist loyalties, to make decisions and delegate detail, 
his acute business sense and practical acceptance of 
realities, all went into the making of an executive, 
and all of his skills and talents were at the command 
of the publications and the corporation of which he 
was an officer. These qualities were most forcefully 
demonstrated on occasions that plumbed the utmost 
resources of the staffs of the papers in his charge— 
as, for example, when Railway Age dailies were is- 
sued in conjunction with annual meetings of the 
Mechanical Division of the Association of American 
Railroads. 

Mr. Wright was zealous in the promotion of the 
interests of the business paper publishing industry 
and a vigorous and determined defender of its editorial 
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and business standards. In 1939-40 he was president 
of the National Conference of Business Paper Editors, 
and in 1940-41 he was president of the Associated 
Business Papers. 

Editorial responsibilities did not chain Mr. Wright 
to his desk, however. He quickly developed and 
always maintained a wide acquaintanceship among 
railroad officers, particularly in the mechnical de- 
partments, and among manufacturers of railway sup- 
plies and equipment. The esteem and affection in 
which they held him were demonstrated, in part, by 
the many professional honors and positions for which 
he was chosen. Long active in the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, he served as chairman of 
that organization’s meetings and program committee 
in 1921-22; manager in 1922-25; vice-president in 
1926-27; president in 1931; and chairman of the 
committee on relations with colleges in 1937. At his 
death he was a member of its board of public affairs 
and chairman oi its committee on engineers’ civic re- 
sponsibility. The A.S.M.E., meanwhile, had further 
honored him with election as an honorary member 
and fellow of the society. 

Mr. Wright’s scholastic fraternities were Sigma 
Xi, Beta Theta Pi and Pi Tau Sigma (honorary). 
Among his other professional associations, he was 
vice-president in 1927 and president in 1928-29 of the 
United Engineering Societies; a member, and in 
1935 the president, of the John Fritz Medal Board; 
a trustee of the American Museum of Safety; vice- 
president, 1941-42, of the National Safety Council; 
a member of the Franklin Institute and the New- 
comen Society; and a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the New York Railroad Club. Also, he was 
a member of the committee on the war memorial to 
American engineers, at Louvain, Belgium; a delegate 
to the first World Power Conference, held in London 
in 1924; and the same year, as honorary vice-presi- 
dent of the American Management Association, the 
representative of that organization at the International 
Management Conference at Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
In 1931 Stevens Institute of Technology awarded 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of Engineering. 

With all of his journalistic responsibilities and his 
devotion to the engineering profession, Mr. Wright 
was unfailingly generous with his strength and talents 
when there was need or opportunity to employ them 
in educational, religious or civic affairs. 


Another Field for Leadership 


The Young Men’s Christian Association was es- 
pecially close to his heart. At his death he was chair- 
man of the board of publication of the national council 
and a member of the international committee of that 
organization, as well as a director and vice-president 
of the Y.M.C.A. of the Oranges, in the community 
where he had made his home since 1904. He had 
participated in the development of the Railroad 
Y.M.C.A. and continued to concern himself with its 
problems and performance, being at his death chair- 
man of its committee on responsible citizenship. He 
was even more closely affiliated with another asso- 
ciation activity, the summer conferences at Silver 
Bay, N. Y., and at his death he was president of the 
Silver Bay Association and trustee of the Silver Bay 
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Human Relations in Industry Conference Committee. 
He was an officer of his church in East Orange and 
for many years was superintendent of its Sunday 
school. 

As a member of the engineers’ national committee 
Mr. Wright worked energetically on behalf of Her- 
bert Hoover in the Presidential election of 1932. His 
interest in politics was further aroused by the oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the Republican “clean govern- 
ment” movement in his own neighborhood his tested 
capacity for leadership and his magnetic and genuine 
fondness for people. From 1935 to 1937 he served 
on the board of freeholders, the local government 
body of his home county. In 1940-43 he was a member 
of the New Jersey Republican state committee, and 
in 1941 he was elected for the first of the two terms 
in which he represented Essex county, the most popu- 
lous county in the state, in the New Jersey Senate. 
In 1947, having passed his seventieth birthday, he 
declined to run for a third term. 

Mr. Wright’s interest in civic affairs went beyond 
organization politics. He was a lecturer on citizen- 
ship at the Newark (N. J.) College of Engineering. 
He wrote a Manual on Citizenship for the A.S.M.E., 
contributed the chapter on transportation to the work, 
Toward Civilization, published in 1930, and with his 
wife was the author, in 1938, of the book, How to 
Be a Responsible Citizen. 

The extraordinary variety of his sincere interests 
was perhaps Mr. Wright’s outstanding characteristic, 
and perhaps, too, the reason for the exceptional 
youthfulness of viewpoint and elasticity of mind with 
which he forthrightly faced every situation. His 
tempered judgment and fruitful experience, his buoy- 
ant fighting spirit, his ingrained gentility and quick 
and generous understanding, were at the command of 
his associates both in business and professional life 
and in the political and social and civic contacts 
which were his avocations. He detested pettiness and 
hypocrisy, and knew how to be stern and uncompro- 
mising when he saw a principle threatened or a sordid 
motive revealed. The list is long of editors who ma- 
tured under his guidance, encouraged by his counsel 
and praise to test their capabilities and enlarge their 
responsibilities. Quick to grasp an opportunity to be 
a mentor and a friend, he yielded to no obstacle as 
an advocate of a cause or a defender of a conviction. 



























Aluminum box car undergoing operating tests on the C.&O. 
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WEIGHING THE RAILROADS’ FUTURE 


Responsibility is many-sided for their continued development 
under private ownership and their sustained functional efficiency 


By R. V. FLETCHER 


Special Counsel and Former President 
Association of American Railroads 





li the railroads pass under permanent government 
control or ownership, such action will be speedily fol- 
lowed by ownership or control of all other forms of 
transportation, whether it be on the highways, by pipe 
line, on the waterways or in the air. For it necessarily 
follows as an inevitable result of public operation that 
the government will not brook competition in any 
field which it enters. 

Thus we note that in Great Britain, where the so- 
cialists control the government, the taking over of 
the railroads is accompanied by similar action with 
respect to highway, waterway and air transportation. 
But such a socialistic gesture as government owner- 
ship and control of transportation will not stop just 
there. In Great Britain, the government has taken 
over as well coal mines and the Bank of England, and 
plans are openly discussed and advocated for the 
same type of control over all of the so-called basic 
industries, it being always the province of the House 
of Commons to decide just which particular industries 
are to be considered as basic. Indeed, a review of all 
the countries where socialistic policies prevail indi- 
cates that the first step in the process of state opera- 
tion of all lines of business is assuming control and 
operation of transportation. 


Public Favors Private Ownership 


I do not pause to argue the respective merits of pub- 
lic versus private ownership of railroads. I must con- 
tent myself with saying that at present there is an 
overwhelming sentiment in the United States in favor 
of private ownership—a sentiment intensified and con- 
firmed by the experience of the country in World 
War II as contrasted with World War I. Notwith- 
standing the sentiment of the country, as indicated by 
reliable opinion surveys, there are present in the situa- 
tion as it stands today factors that may well cause 
apprehension. 

One of these is the attitude of organized labor, 


which seems to make ineffectual the provisions of the - 


Railway Labor Act as a means of settling controver- 
sies. For nearly a quarter of a century we have 
heard it said that the railroads have found a practical 
solution to the relationship of management and labor. 
In the debates in Congress, in speeches by public offi- 


This article consists of excerpts from an address on May 20 
at the French Lick, Ind., meeting of the Association of Railway 
Claim Agents, 
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cials, in publications of the industry and very gener- 
ally in the literature of the period, we have heard it 
said that the Railway Labor Act is a model statute— 
the answer to all our prayers. Enacted originally in 
1926 and amended in many important particulars in 
1934, it provided for conferences, for voluntary arbi- 
tration differences, and failing these, for considera- 
tion of controversies and recommendations by an 
emergency or fact-finding board, composed of im- 
partial men, selected by the President of the United 
States, and presumably of approved competence. It 
was assumed that the findings and recommendations 
of such a board would be accepted’ by the parties as 
representing the judgment of disinterested judges as to 
what was fair and reasonable. 


Railway Labor Act Inadequate 


Emphasis has been laid upon the fact that, with un- 
important exceptions, there have been no interrup- 
tions of operation for any extended period since the 
nationwide strike of the shopmen in 1922. But the 
recent difficulty with three of the operating unions has 
focused attention upon the inadequacies of the Rail- 
way Labor Act as a means of preserving peace in the 
industry. There can be no denial of the assertion that 
while railroad management has invariably complied 
with the findings and recommendations of the emer- 
gency boards, even though to do so has involved tre- 
mendous increases in operating expenses, the unions 
have in several instances refused to accept these find- 
ings and recommendations and have resorted to their 
so-called economic power to extort concessions beyond 
those found to be fair and reasonable by the presiden- 
tial boards. 

In other words, this law, so long eulogized as model 
peace-preserving legislation, has in almost every case 
of controversy proved to be a one-sided remedy that 
is binding upon one party but not upon the other. 
True it is that technically there is no legal obliga- 
tion that compels either party to comply with the - 
board’s recommendation, yet the force of public opin- 
ion is such that railroad management cannot refuse to 
go along, while the unions with no such compelling 
sense of responsibility, do not hesitate to wreck our 
economic life in their demands for greater concessions 
than have been found to be reasonable. The experience 
of these later years forces the conviction that Congress 
may be called upon to write into the Railway Labor 
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These Percentages Picture a Past 
From Which a Brighter Future Can Come 


TWENTY YEARS AT A GLANCE 
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—From the Association of American Railroads’ 
booklet, ““You and Your Railroads.” 





Act as it stands today provisions similar to those in 
the Taft-Hartley Act—an act which has functioned 
successfully in bringing the recent coal strike to a con- 
clusion. It would seem to be clear that unless the 
leaders of union labor manifest a disposition to co- 
operate in making the machinery of the Railway Labor 
Act effective, some legislation must be had looking 
toward making the findings of these emergency boards 
binding upon both parties. Otherwise private operation 
of the railroads is seriously endangered. 


Rate of Return Affects Credit 


We have with us always the problems of finance; or 
to state the matter more concretely the problem of se- 
curing a fair return upon the value of the property de- 
voted to the public interest. ... You may well inquire 
as to the prospects for improving railroad credit 
through the process of improving the rate of return. 
The solution rests with railroad management, rail- 
road labor, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Congress of the United States, and the shipping and 
traveling public. Each has its place in the picture. 
Upon management, obviously, rests the responsibil- 
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ity for improvement in service, both in the interest of 
economy in operation and in order to maintain the 
place of the railroads in the competitive field. The 
task of reducing operating costs presents a major 
problem of acknowledged difficulty. The rise in the 
wage scale, and in the cost of materials, must challenge 
the ingenuity of every railroad man in authority. True, 
substantial progress has been made in recent years in 
reducing the unit cost of moving freight. It may not 
be generally known that whereas in 1921 it cost the 
railroads $10.78 in operating expenses to move a ton 
of freight 1,000 miles, in 1946, despite advances in 
wage scales and material costs, this figure had de- 
clined to $7.94. Of course, this figure of unit costs is 
greatly affected by the volume of traffic. And to se- 
cure and retain this volume, every effort must be 
made to make railroad service attractive to shippers 
and travelers. 

Upon labor rests the responsibility of sanity in the 
matter of wage demands. And this characteristic 
should manifest itself in a willingness to abide by the 
conclusions and recommendations of arbitral bodies 
composed of well-informed and impartial personnel. 
Nothing can be more disruptive than these constant 
threats of strikes. Nothing can more certainly shake 
the public confidence in the integrity of railroad in- 
vestment than the feeling that the leaders of railway 
union labor are unmindful of their obligations as citi- 
zens to obey not merely the letter but as well the 
spirit of the law. We should have a long period of 
peace in the transportation field for the same reasons, 
from an economic viewpoint, as appeal for peace in 
the domain of international politics. 


1.C.C. Responsibility 


The weighty responsibility rests upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to adjust the rate structure 
of the railroads to reflect the increase in costs of oper- 
ation, and to authorize such adjustments as promptly 
as is consistent with the public interest. It has been 
said, with a degree of plausibility, that in the past 
there has been too great a lag between increased costs 
and increased revenues. It is, however, an encourag- 
ing recent development that the regulating authorities 
seem to be conscious of the danger resulting from te- 
dious delays, and have shown a disposition to correct 
a practice which has resulted in something akin to 
disaster. Certainly, it is the obligation of the Congress 
to legislate wisely and sympathetically, with a com- 
plete realization of the importance of the railroads hoth 
in times of peace and war. It should be sufficient if 
the Congress would be guided in its actions by the 
splendid declaration of policy that is found in the 
Transportation Act of 1940.... 

Upon users of transportation rests an obligation 


- equal in magnitude to any of the others. For upon 


the patrons of the industry devolves the duty to form 
and direct public sentiment along lines that will in- 
sure sound policies on the part of management, labor, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Con- 
gress. In a democracy of the type we are struggling to 
maintain here in America, the dominant force is pub- 
lic opinion. If our people as a whole can be brought to 
understand the fundamentals of the transportation sit- 
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uation, that understanding will lead to a body of set- 
tled convictions that will in turn be reflected in a 
course of conduct on the part of those who operate and 
regulate the industry that will insure its permanency 
as an essential part of our economic and political 
structure. There must be a realization on the part of 
the public that lip service to the principle of private 
enterprise is not sufficient, and that the faith of the 
citizen must be manifested in opposition to govern- 
ment encroachments, favoritism and controls, even 
though some particular action or policy may hold out 
promise of immediate profit to an individual or a 
particular group. 


Subsidized Competition 


If we could be sure of this type of informed public 
opinion, and equally sure of wise governmental ac- 
tion, the railroads could look to the future with confi- 
dence, though not with serenity. For they must not be 
at ease in Zion. They face sharp, intelligent and, at 
present, heavily subsidized competition. 

Assuming that these government subsidies will de- 
cline and ultimately disappear, it does not seem prob- 
able that the railroads will lose their traffic to com- 
petitors in volume sufficient to presage despair. There 
are no present indications that highway carriers, alert 
and efficient as they may be, will transport a relatively 
greater volume of traffic than fell to their lot in the 
prewar period. In 1940, measured by freight ton- 
niles and passenger-miles, the railroads handled 
62.3 per cent of commercial traffic and the highway 
carriers 8.4 per centt. The highway percentage de- 
clined relatively in the war years, but there is no rea- 
son to suppose that with improved highways—the im- 
provement at public expense—the percentage of high- 
way traffic will fall below the ratio of 1940. 

The operating ratio for 1946 of motor carriers of 
property stood at 95.3 per cent, a figure that does 
not argue a high degree of present prosperity for 
freight carriers on the highway. 

So far as water transportation goes, in 1940, ex- 
cluding Great Lakes traffic which is really not com- 
petitive, the percentage of traffic on rivers and canals 
amounted to 3.7 per cent of the total. I can detect 
no indication of an increase at the present time in 
this proportion. And it should not be forgotten that 
the Federal Barge Line continues to operate, in the 
tace of huge operating deficits, only through generous 
appropriations from the federal treasury. 

In spite of enthusiastic predictions as to the future 
of air transport, both of passengers and freight, the 
picture is not all roseate. For some years now the 
certificated air carriers have been operating at a def- 
icit, and their continued operation is made possible 
only by substantial subsidies from the federal treasury 
in the form of arbitrary payments for carrying the 
mails—payments not based on cost of service or the 
value of the service but upon the financial needs of 
the air lines. 

The facts are that the inflationary factors in our eco- 
nomic life, leading to enormous increases in operat- 
ing costs, affect the competitors of the railroads in a 
degree comparable with their effect upon the rail- 
toads. And so far as air lines are involved, the Civil 
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Aeronautics Board has just fixed for regulated air 
carriers a minimum freight rate of 16 cents per ton- 
mile for the first 1,000 ton-miles in any one shipment 
and 13 cents per ton-mile for all ton-miles in excess 
of 1,000 ton-miles in any one shipment. At these 
rates, there cannot be much competition with other 
carriers, except for the movement of luxury and emer- 
gency items. 

The railroads are exerting themselves to the utmost 
to improve and extend their service, both in the 
freight and passenger fields. . . . Another encouraging 
feature is the attention now being given to research 
as an essential tool of progress. There has never been 
a time, for that matter, when the railroads have not 
carried on extensive and fruitful research. The strik- 
ing improvement in railroad service demonstrates that 
fact. But recently an intensified spirit of research has 
developed, partly, I like to think, as the result of the 
work of the Railroad Committee for the Study of 
Transportation. I may mention in this connection the 
organized research activities of the American Railway 
Engineering Association, carried on through its tech- 
nical committees and experts. I feel sure that no op- 
portunity will be neglected to improve operations in 
the direction of efficiency, economy and ‘safety. 

On the whole, I see no reason for despondency, al- 
though the situation calls for the exertion of the 
utmost diligence, courage and intelligence on the 
part of railroad workers, on whichever side of the 
table they may sit. The competition will be keen, and 
that makes for progress and success. The task of 
keeping public opinion informed is stupendous. Every 
railroad man, whatever his station and his special task, 
must be an informed and enthusiastic worker in the 
cause. Especially do we need an influx of young men, 
of fine character and good education, prepared to de- 
vote their energies to maintaining a system of trans- 
portation essential to the welfare of our great country, 
and affording opportunities for the display of initiative 
along lines of the greatest usefulness. 





KEEPS MOISTURE OUT OF MASONRY 


A transparent protective coating for application to 
common brick and porous masonry walls, designed to 
minimize penetration of moisture, has just been an- 
nounced by International Aquella Products, Inc., 
Rockefeller Center, New York. This liquid is called 
“Aquaphane.” 

Applied to porous brick, “Aquaphane” is said to 
reduce water absorption by more than 90 per cent 
while allowing for “breathing” of the brick to permit ' 
surface evaporation of residual moisture. It can be 
applied by ordinary brush to either moist or dry 
surfaces of such materials as unglazed brick, stone, 
concrete, stucco, mortar, plaster and asbestos, and is 
described as non-toxic and non-flammable. An “Aqua- 
phane” coating is said to be able to withstand tempera- 
tures of up to 212 deg. F. 
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At Station No. 4, above, the floor sheets are applied and tack- 
welded in place to be welded further when they reach Station 
No. 5—The cross ridges, which were first assembled by hand 
welding and semi-automatic submerged arc welding, were 
applied at Station No. 3 


At Station No. 2 in the as- 
sembly line the hoppers are 
arc-welded to the center sill, 
which was lowered in place 
on the trucks from an over- 
head crane at Station No. I— 
The line moves every 17 
minutes for each operation at 
these and all succeeding sta- 
tions 


Rivets have disappeared, except for the application of 
safety appliances, in the 6,000 70-ton hopper cars be- 
ing built for the Chesapeake & Ohio by the American 
Car & Foundry Co. at Huntington, W. Va. Faster 
unloading and reduced repair costs are expected in 
these cars from the smooth surfaces produced by weld- 
ing, which will offer neither protrusions to interfere 
with coal unloading nor pockets in which coal dust 
and water can accumulate to cause corrosion. The 
use of welding contributes further to more rapid un- 
loading by making possible a modified design of cen- 
ter sill that permits installation of wider hopper bot- 
tom openings. Conventional center-sill construction 
comprising two Z-shapes assembled together is used 
only at the ends of the center sill; the middle portion 
is fabricated by welding together two channels with 
the open portions facing each other. 

A minimum of 25 all-welded cars per day are be- 
ing produced. Over 1,250 cars were in service by the 
end of June, less than four months after the plant was 
converted from building cars of riveted design. Each 
of the new-type cars contains over a third of a mile of 
welds, 670 ft. of which are produced by flashless auto- 
matic and semi-automatic means. 


The ends were erected at Station No. 6 and the sides are 
welded in place at Station No. 7, shown left—The sides are of 
completely welded construction and are held to close toler- 
ances during fabrication for precision fit to the car—They are 
held in place for welding by two fixed and two movable pneu- 
matic jacks 
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the underneath part of the top rail is completed 


Assembly line technique has been adopted for con- 
structing the welded hopper cars. Seven sub-assemblies 
are fed separately into the main production line on 
which a car is completed, ready for painting and let- 
tering, in 11 positions. Three hours after the under- 
frame has been lowered onto the car truck, the car 
rolls away from the assembly line to the paint track. 

The seven sub-assembly lines feed at right angles 
to the main assembly line. The underframe is built 
in the first sub-assembly. This all-welded bed is then 
fed to the line where it is mounted on the completed 
trucks. At the third sub-assembly position the hop- 
pers are applied and hopper doors fitted. The cross 
ridges that bind the sides to the floors and hoppers 
are next applied, followed by the floors and _ finally 
by the ends and sides, at which time the car is basically 
complete. 

All-welded sides are fabricated in a four-station pro- 
duction line jig served by welding gantries that pro- 
duce 50 to 54 car sides every 16 hours. 

Up to this point the various sub-assemblies have 
been tack-welded in position. At the eighth, ninth and 
tenth assembly-line stations all seams are hand welded. 
Three rotator jigs are used. The cars, when placed in 
the rotators, are mechanically secured in position for 
downhand welding, one rotator turning 90 deg. one 
way, the next 90 deg. the other way, and finally the 
last of the three rotators turns the car completely up- 
side down. 

At the last position, before the cars are switched 
to the paint track, the brake cylinders, hand holds, 
hand brakes and other accessories are applied, mak- 
ing a complete car ready for its protective coatings 
and for operation in revenue service. 


‘ 3 ae 


This welding gantry, designed 
by the car builders, arc welds 
the floor sheets together 
automatically by submerged 
arc and transports the fin- 
ished sub-assembly to the 
erecting track while another 
set-up is being made on the 
jig—Similar gantries are used 
for welding together the parts 
of the completed car side 
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In Stations Nos. 8, 9 and 10, the car is positioned on each side 
and upside down, respectively, to permit all welding to be per- 
formed down hand—Here the car is shown inverted in the rotator 
at Station No. 10 where final welding to the underside and to 








In the sub-assembly of the center sill there are seven positions 
from the base metal to the finished sill—Here the Z-section 
draft sills are being welded to the channel section that forms 
the main center sill—The use of channel sections for the main 
part of the center sill permits the use of wider hoppers for faster 
coal discharge—In this position such appurtenances as the 
brake-rod supports, bolsters and draft gear are applied 
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WAGE-CASE SETTLEMENT ENDS FEDERAL CONTROL 


Army operation of railroads terminated July 9, the day after 
management representatives and holdout op leaders had ac- 
cepted compromise proposed by Presidential Assistant Steelman 





FARICY’S STATEMENT 

Commenting on the return of the railroads to private opera- 
tion, President William T. Faricy of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads made the following statement on July 9: 

“It is good to have the railroads back in private operation. 
Private enterprise is the very foundation of our American 
system of individual opportunity, and the railroads are prime 
examples of the beneficial results of that system. 

“The Army is to be congratulated on the promptness with 
which it acted today following the settlement of the controversy 
last night. The Army is also to be complimented for the effi- 
cient and smooth working manner in which it supervised the 
operation of the railroads during the past 60 days. The Associa- 
tion of American Railroads is glad to have been of assistance 
during this period and is always ready to cooperate with the 
government and the armed forces. 

“The operation of the railroads during government control 
resulted in no interruption of service or inconvenience to the 
shipping and traveling public. That is a tribute to all concerned. 

“Let us hope that the time will never come again when the 
government wi!! find it necessary to take over the railroads 
even for a brief period of time.” 


nn control of the railroads was terminated 
by Secretary of the Army Kenneth C. Royall at 4 
p.m., Eastern Daylight Time, on July 9, the day after 
management representatives and leaders of the three 
holdout operating unions had agreed to end their wage 
and rules dispute on the basis of a “proposal for set- 
tlement” which had been submitted to them by Dr. 
John R. Steelman, assistant to President Truman. The 
settlement calls for the same 154% cents per hour basic- 
wage increase that was accepted last fall by other em- 
ployees and recommended for the holdout ops in the 
emergency-board report which they rejected; but it 
also provides for working-rules changes beyond those 
proposed by the board. Because the latter involved 
some “swapping,” the management representatives 
consider that the whole adjustment reflects adherence 
to their position that any settlement would have to 
be “within the framework” of the emergency board’s 
report. 

The unions involved are the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, headed by Grand Chief Engineer 
Alvanley Johnston; Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men & Enginemen, headed by President David B. 
Robertson; and Switchmen’s Union of North America, 
headed by President A. G. Glover. Management has 
been represented in the negotiations by Daniel P. 
Loomis, H. A. Enochs and C. D. Mackay, chairmen, 
respectively, of the western, eastern and southeastern 
conference committees. President William T. Faricy 
of the Association of American Railroads has also 
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been present at some of the conferences with Dr. 
Steelman at the White House, including the July 8 
session at which the Presidential assistant’s settlement 
proposal was accepted. 

The emergency-board report in issue was’ that sub- 
mitted to President Truman on March 27, members 
of the board having been Chairman William M. Lei- 
serson, former chairman of the National Mediation 
Board, George E. Bushnell, chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Michigan, and Professor William W. 
Wirtz of Northwestern University’s School of Law 
(see Railway Age of April 3, page 47.) After reject- 
ing the board’s recommendations, the holdout op lead- 
ers proceeded to call a strike of their members for 6 
a.m. May 11. They cancelled the call late on the night 
of May 10, in compliance with a restraining order 
which the government obtained from Justice T. Alan 
Goldsborough in the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia, President Truman having 
meanwhile seized the roads as of 1 p.m. that day and 
assigned the job of operating them to Secretary Roy- 
all. 

Thus the period of Army operation lasted 61 days. 
It marked the third time within five years that a strike 
threat growing out of a wage controversy had brought 
on government control. The carriers were previously 
under control of the secretary of the army’s predeces- 
sor, the secretary of war, during the period from De- 
cember 27, 1943, until January 18, 1944, they then 
having been taken over by the late President Roose- 
velt. That seizure resulted from a strike threat by 
unions other than the B. of L. E. and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. Two years later, however, 
in May, 1946, those two unions were involved in the 
two-day strike which occurred despite the fact that 
President Truman had taken over the roads. Director 
J. Monroe Johnson of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation had the operating job at that time, the period 
of government control lasting nine days. 

The 1514 cents per hour wage increase involved in 
the present settlement will be retroactive to November 
1, 1947, the effective date of the like increase granted 
to employees represented by the other two operating 
unions, the B.R.T. and Order of Railway Conductors. 
Likewise will the effective date of the rules changes 
become the same—January 1, 1948. 


The Additional Rules Changes 


The principal concession which the management 
representatives made in the way of rules changes be- 
yond those recommended by the emergency board was 
their agreement to negotiate a rule covering payments 
to enginemen in through freight service for initial 
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terminal delays beyond 144 hours. These payments 
will be in addition to those for the mileage run. The 
emergency board had recommended that the unions’ 
demand for this rule in freight service be withdrawn, 
although it did recommend that enginemen in passen- 
ger service be paid for initial terminal delays beyond 
one hour and that enginemen in both freight and 
passenger service be paid for final terminal delays be- 
yond 30 minutes. 

The extension of the initial-terminal-delay rule to 
through freight service was described as part of a 
“swap,” since management accepted it when the 
labor leaders agreed to forego the so-called minimum- 
guarantee rule which the emergency board had rec- 
ommended. That recommendation was to the effect 
that enginemen who are used in other service than 
their assignments or their turns, because of the opera- 
tion of schedule rules, “shall be paid not less than they 
would have earned on their assignments or if they 
had followed their turns.” It was also pointed out 
that management can minimize payments under the 
new initial-terminal-delay rule by better coordinating 
the calling of crews with the departure times of freight 
trains. 

Another feature of the settlement is that which 
will give yard conductors and brakemen who are rep- 
resented by the Switchmen’s Union a basic-rate in- 
crease of 15 cents per day in addition to the 1514 cents 
per hour. In the November settlement, yard conduc- 
tors and brakemen represented by the O.R.C. and 
B.R.T. got a similar “extra” of 20 cents per day, 
but it was in the form of a “guarantee,” not incorpo- 
rated in the basic rate and offsettable by overtime. This 
was offered to Mr. Glover for his yard conductors 
and brakemen, but he insisted that the “extra” be in- 
corporated in the basic rate and took five cents less to 
get it there. 

With respect to rates applicable to Diesel-electric 
“firemen” in yard service, the settlement stipulates that 
it shall be the rate applicable to “firemen” on Diesels 
in through freight service. This is a modification of 
what the emergency board recommended, but it does 
not meet the whole union demand which was for the 
application of local-freight rates as minima for yard 
service. 


Plan Time Limit on Claims 


Under other phases of the settlement, the parties 
agree to negotiate a rule to the effect that crews will 
not be tied up at points where eating and sleeping ac- 
commodations are not available; a rule covering train- 
operating conditions under which enginemen’s wages 
will be converted from those applicable to through 
freight service to the higher basis applicable to local 
service; and a rule fixing time limits with respect to 
the presentation and handling of claims before the Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board. Such negotiations 
had been suggested by the emergency board. 

The outline of the settlement proposal also noted 
that the recommendations of the emergency board 
would be accepted as to rules relating to the follow- 
ing: Minimum rates in passenger and freight service; 
minimum rates in yard service, except as modified by 
the new provision with respect to “firemen” on yard 
Diesels ; rates for hostlers and hostler helpers; rates for 
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switchtenders; differential for yard conductors; pass- 
enger service overtime; multiple-unit passenger serv- 
ice; overtime in yard and hostler service; held at 
other than home terminal; and final terminal delay. 
These recommendations were outlined in the review 
of the board’s report which appeared in the issue of 
April 3. 

It was estimated at that time that the carriers were 
committing themselves to additional costs amounting 
to approximately $80 million a year when they agreed 
to accept the report. No estimates were available as 
to the additional cost of the final settlement, but it 
was not expected to add much to the $80 million. 

With respect to the holdout ops’ position in the 
“third-round” proceedings now getting underway, 
management is understood to have agreed that any 
notices filed in that connection by the three unions 
will be considered June 30 filings. Thus will. the 
holdouts catch up with the procession, for it was on 
that day that the other two operating unions—the 
O.R.C. and B.R.T.—served their “third-round” de- 
mands for an additional 25 per cent increase with a 
minimum raise of $2.50 per basic “day.” 

Following agreement on the Steelman proposal, the 
parties turned to the job of writing it into contracts, 
which was expected to take several days. As to that, 
the outline of the proposal had said “it is understood 
that the parties are in substantial agreement as to the 
application of these recommendations.” They further 
“agreed as to a method of disposition of any unsettled 
dispute arising between them in negotiations covering 
the rules.” The latter is understood to have been a 
reference to the fact that Dr. Steelman would be the 
arbiter of any differences arising in connection with 
the writing of the contracts. 


Congratulations from Truman 


Dr. Steelman had conferred with the parties inter- 
mittently since he entered the case on May 7 in an un- 
dertaking to mediate a settlement in advance of the 
strike date. It was stated at the White House that 
the Presidential assistant worked over 300 hours on 
the case. President Truman did not meet the parties 
until Dr. Steelman brought them to him with the set- 
tlement on July 8. Then the President extended his 
congratulations, saying that the settlement was “great 
for our country.” 

“T wanted to see this thing settled as it should be 
done, by bargaining and not in any other way,” the 
President continued. “You did this on your own hook, 
and I feel very good about it... . I am satisfied that 
you would like to have this publicly known as a set- 
tlement on your own hook, and I am going to tell you 
gentlemen to go out of here and tell the press exactly 
what happened and what the agreement is. Again I 
want to congratulate you.” 

Shortly thereafter, the President’s press secretary, 
Charles G. Ross, announced that the roads would. be 
returned to their owners without waiting for the 
signing of the formal wage and rules agreements. The 
President, Mr. Ross said, knew only the words of the 
management and labor representatives were needed. 

As noted above, Secretary Royall followed through 
on that basis, terminating government control on 
(Continued on page 44) 
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ACTIVITY HIGH IN DRILLING NEW TUNNELS 


Line-improvement projects and relocations at government-builf dams 
have given unusual stimulus to this form of construction—Bores 
now being built on four roads alone total 23,510 ft. in length 





Above—Th‘s construction view in the new Aspen tunnel of 
the Union Pacific, taken from the working face and showing 
the three-deck jumbo used in the drilling and _ timbering 
operations, was made shortly after the project got under way. 
Below—Looking toward the working face in a new double- 
track tunnel, 7,050 ft. long, which the Norfolk & Western 
is drilling in connection with a major line-relocation project 
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A; a result of large-scale property improvement pro- 
grams on the railroads and line relocations in con- 
nection with government dam projects, more rail- 
way tunnel construction work is currently under way 
than in any period for many years. Among the pro- 
jects of this type now in progress are several that 
are of major proportions, including jobs on the Union 
Pacific, the Norfolk & Western, the Pennsylvania and 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. On these roads 
alone four new tunnels now being drilled will have an 
aggregate length of 23,510 ft. In addition, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio recently completed a new tunnel 3,622 
ft. long at a cost of more than $2,755,000. Salient fea- 
tures of each of these projects are given in this arti- 
cle. 


U. P. Replacing Aspen Tunnel 


Estimated to cost $8,000,000, the tunnel being con- 
structed on the Union Pacific is one of the projects 
included in this road’s $200,000,000 post-war improve- 
ment program. A double-track tunnel, it will, when 
completed, replace the single-track 47-year-old Aspen 
tunnel in western Wyoming on the company’s double- 
track main line between Omaha, Neb., and Ogden, 
Utah. Completion of the project will mean the elimina- 
tion of the last stretch of single track in this 1,026- 
mi. line. 

The new bore, will be 6,700 ft. long and lined with 
concrete throughout. It passes through a spur of the 
Uintah mountains at an elevation of approximately 7,- 
200 ft. Located north of, and approximately parallel 











to, the Aspen tunnel, the new tunnel will have a 250,- 
000-cu. yd. fill at the east end and a 620,000-cu. yd. 
cut at the west end. The tunnel is being drilled from 
the east end by a crew of 150 men using equipment 
that includes a three-deck drill carriage or jumbo. To 
house the personnel working on this job it was neces- 
sary to build a small town consisting of 14 Quonset 
buildings, 12 aluminum buildings, a trailer village and 
a variety of smaller structures. 


On the N. & W. 


The tunnel job on the Norfolk & Western is part 
of a $12,000,000 main-line relocation project under 
way between Lick. Branch, W. Va., and Cooper, 
which through the elimination of heavy grades and 
sharp curves is designed to produce definite im- 
provements in operating efficiency. The new tunnel is 
a double-track bore and will be 7,050 ft. long, more 
than twice as long as the present Elkhorn tunnel 
which it will replace. 

In cross section the new tunnel will be 30 ft. wide 
at the base and 31 ft. wide at the springing line. The 
arch will be a semi-circle with a radius of 15 ft. 6 
in., providing a height of 30 ft. 6 in. above the base 
of rail at the center line of the tunnel. The tracks will 
be spaced 14 ft. between centers. A concrete lining, 
with 8-in. H-beam plumb posts and roof supports, wiil 
be installed throughout. 

Except at locations where the floor is of solid rock, 
a 6-in. concrete slab, sloped from the center toward 
the side walls, will be provided, which will support 18 
in. of ballast. The ballast section at the rock-floor lo- 
cations will be 24 in. deep. Concrete curbs, to retain 
the ballast, and concrete gutters between the curbs 
and the tunnel walls will be constructed on each side 
of the tunnel. 

Provision for drainage will include 4-in. porous- 
pipe weep holes placed in the curbs on 18-in. centers, 
and weep holes in the tunnel walls at 4-ft. centers. 
A 14-in. cast-iron water pipe will be placed in a 
longitudinal trench on the center line of the tunnel. 
To carry signal wires and telephone lines through the 
tunnel, six rows of 344-in. Transite Korduct pipe will 


Below—Approach cut leading to one of the portals of a 
tunnel being built to carry the relocated line of the Penn- 
sylyania at the Conemaugh River dam in Pennsylvania. Photo- 
graph was taken from point above portal. Aboye—Showing 
erection of steel arch ribs in a tunnel being built in a 
relocated line of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at the 
Boysen dam in central Wyoming 








Construction view in tunnel built by the Chesapeake & Ohio 
on a new single-track extension to reach undeveloped coal 
reserves in Virginia 


be bolted to the plumb posts on each side prior to 
concreting. 

The drilling of this tunnel was started on January 
2, 1948, and the work is scheduled for completion 
early in 1950. With crews working on a_ two-shift 
basis the drilling work is now proceeding at the rate 
of approximately 12 ft. a day. 


7,000-F#. Bore on the C. B. & Q. 


The new tunnel being built on the Burlington, hav- 
ing a length of approximately 7,100 ft., is being con- 
structed by the government in connection with the 
relocation of 12.26 mi. of this road’s main line in the 
reservoir area of the Boysen dam project on the 
Big Horn river in central Wyoming. The estimated 
cost of the railroad relocation is $11 million, includ- 
ing $6.5 million for the new tunnel. This tunnel, 
which will have a concrete lining throughout, will be 
of single-track construction and will be 17 ft. wide 
and 25 ft. 8% in. high above the concrete slab sub- 
grade to the crown of the arch. The latter will be a 
semi-circle with a radius of 8 ft. 6 in. 

The northerly portal will be located opposite the 
spillway of the proposed dam with the top of the tun- 
nel at an elevation below the water surface in the 
reservoir. From this point the tunnel will rise on a 
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0.5 per cent grade, and the southerly portal will be 
well above the pool elevation. 

There will be variations in the type of construction 
of the concrete lining, depending on the stability of 
the material encountered and the depth of the tun- 
nel section below the reservoir water surface. H-beam 
ribs and steel liner plates will be used as necessary. 
Wherever required, the rock surrounding the con- 
crete tunnel lining and the spaces outside of steel liner 
plates will be grouted under pressure as the work 
progresses. Two “cut and cover” sections will be exca- 
vated, in which the tunnel will be constructed in the 
open. Before backfilling each of these sections, the 
sidewalls, arch and invert will be covered by a mem- 
brane waterproofing. 

Excavating of the “cut and cover” sections was 
begun in September, 1947. The drilling of the tunnel 
was begun in December, 1947, at a point approximately 
midway between the portals, where a trench was 
excavated to the tunnel level. Work is progressing in 
both directions from this point. Still another working 
face was started at one of the “cut and cover” sections. 
The tunnel is scheduled for completion in July, 1949. 


On the Pennsylvania 


The tunnel work in progress on the Pennsylvania is 
part of one of the largest railroad construction pro- 
jects now under way—a $12,656,000 job involving the 
relocation of 16 mi. of the Conemaugh division in 
the reservoir area of the proposed Conemaugh River 
dam near Satsburg, Pa. Being constructed by the 
federal government, the new double-track tunnel will 
be 2,660 ft. long and in cross section will be 30 ft. 
wide and 26 ft. high at the center line. The arch sec- 
tion will consist of a compound curve having a radius 
of 8 ft. at the springing line and 22 ft. at the top. 
The tunnel will be concrete lined throughout. It will 
have a forced-air ventilating system and will be wired 
for electric lights, with frequent outlets for operating 
electric track tools. Excavation for the tunnel was 
begun in April, 1946, and a pilot tunnel was holed 
through in December, 1946. At the present time the 
work of lining the tunnel is under way. 


Cc. & O. Tunnel on New Line 


The recently-completed 3,622-ft. tunnel on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio is located on a 14-mi. single-track 
extension from Jenkins, Ky., to undeveloped coal re- 
serves in Wise county, Va. Passing through Almira, 
Va., and Pound, the extension ends at a mine of the 
Clinchfield Coke Corporation on Meade fork, about 
5 mi. east of Pound. The amount of coal in the re- 
serve has been estimated to be 300,000,000 tons, and 
when mining operations are fully under way, the C. & 
O. expects to move the coal at a rate of about 80 cars 
per day. 

The tunnel, which is 22 ft. high and 18 ft. wide, 
pierces Pine Mountain on the Kentucky-Virginia 
state line at an elevation of approximatley 1,700 ft. The 
Jenkins end of the tunnel is lined with concrete for 
a distance of 858 ft., while the remainder is lined with 
timber. Excavation was started at the Jenkins end 
on December 4, 1946, and at the eastern end on April 
25, 1947. The first train passed through the tunnel 
on February 2, 1948. 
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BRAKE CYLINDER RELEASE-VALVE SPEEDS 


FREIGHT-CAR HANDLING IN YARDS 


Application of 5,000 new valves authorized—Promise to save 70 
per cent in release and 50 per cent in recharging time—Average 
combined saving of $.038 to $.065 per car switched in wages alone 





The brake cylinder release valve which was de- 
scribed briefly in Railway Age of December 29, 
1946, has been refined in some details and early this 
year was authorized for application to 5,000 cars in 
interchange service for practical railroad experience, 
according to a circular letter issued by the Association 
of American Railroads’ Mechanical Division during 
the spring. The letter summarized results of a pre- 
liminary survey in yards on several railroads which 
indicated savings of 70 per cent in time required for 
releasing or “bleeding” present standard AB brake 
equipment; 50 per cent in recharging time regardless 
of train length; and $.038 to $.065 per car per switch- 
ing operation in wages of train crew and car in- 
spectors. 


Bleeding Practices 


In connection with bleeding cars, the letter points 
out that in the present AB brake equipment this is 
done by pulling the release rod and holding the re- 
lease valve open until all the air is drained from the 
brake cylinder and from both the auxiliary and emer- 
gency reservoirs. With the brake-cylinder release 
valve, the cylinder alone is drained, the valve being 
set to complete the draining with a manual operation 
that is only momentary. In a recent test conducted 
under A.A.R. supervision on 24-ft. hopper cars, ap- 
proximately 22 sec. per car was required for bleeding 
the present standard equipment and an 80 per cent 
time saving resulted from the use of the brake-cylinder 
release valve. From the survey, however, it appears 
that in ordinary practice the average time required 
per freight car is 30 to 35 sec. It is not unreasonable 
to expect a time saving of at least 70 per cent in 
ordinary practice with the brake-cylinder release valve, 
which will then require on the average only 9 or 10 
sec. to bleed each car. 

A prevalent practice is the blocking open of the 
release-valve rod handle to avoid waiting for complete 
release of the air in the system. This is undesirable 
since blocks often are not removed, causing trouble 
and delays in recharging and making brake tests on 
departing trains. Since there is no waiting required 
and no need for holding the release rod with the 
brake-cylinder release valve, this practice would dis- 
appear. 

Even where blocking is admitted, the best bleeding 
time shown on the survey reports is approximately 
24 sec. per car. In many yards bleeding is done dur- 
ing the inbound inspection, sometimes by the in- 
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spectors and sometimes by additional personnel. In 
the latter case, the services of special personnel could 
be dispensed with, since it would require only a 
momentary pull of the release rod and it is customary 
to require car inspectors to carry this out as a part 
of their regular duties. In such cases where the in- 
spectors now do the bleeding there is a possible time 
saving of about 22 sec. per car, or about 6-hr. per 
1,000 cars handled. This can be converted either to 
a saving in personnel or to speeding up yard operation. 

In cases where bleeding is not combined with an 
inbound inspection, the time required for the operation 
is often critical, since switching or humping must 
wait until the process is completed. Generally, special 
personnel is assigned to this job. The saving possible 
with the brake-cylinder release valve is quite pro- 
nounced, whether it is figured in personnel or operat- 
ing time, or both. A given number of cars can be 
bled either in one-fourth of the time now required 
or in the same time with one-fourth the personnel. 
In a yard handling 1,000 cars per day, approximately 
6 to 7 man-hours can be saved. If bleeding is done 
by a single man for each train in the same yard, 
there is a potential operating time saving of 6 to 7 
hours per day, which should increase operating speed 
and efficiency considerably. Based on current straight- 
time wage scales for car inspectors, there would re- 
sult a saving of approximately $.008 per car per 
operation. 

In some yards, the bleeding is done by the switch- 
ing crew. This means that during the time cars stand 
idle for this operation not only are the conductor 
and his men tied up but the switch engine and its 
crew as well. In one yard where some 2,200 cars are 
classified daily, a time saving of about eleven and 
one-half hours is indicated, and this reflects both 
toward a saving in personnel and a speeding up of 
operations. The economic saving could amount to as 
much as $.035 per car per operation. 

In yards handling fewer cars and in local freight 
service where switching is done along the line, the 
personnel and operating time saving, of course, de- 
pends on circumstances, but in most cases movements 
could be expedited to a considerable degree. For ex- 
ample, in bleeding ten cars to be cut out of a local 
freight, about 5 min. are generally required. This 
could be reduced to less than 144 min. with a saving of 
314 min. on the operation. Multiplied by the number 
of times this might occur on a run, the saving be- 
comes quite appreciable. 

It is in recharging cars after classification that the 
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major advantage of the brake-cylinder release valve 
shows up. Since this valve releases the air in the 
brake cylinder alone, the reservoirs are left charged 
to about 60 Ib per sq. in. Even when the time be- 
tween bleeding and recharging .covers a period of 
several hours, under normal leakage conditions enough 
air will remain in the reservoirs to reduce the re- 
charging time by at least 50 per cent on any train. 

Generally speaking, it requires 12, 18, 30, 40 and 
60 minutes to charge trains of 25, 50, 75, 100 and 
125 car lengths, respectively, to the point where a 
brake test can be made. A saving of 50 per cent of 
this time in delay to departing-trains in many yards 
is a matter of substantial importance. In a classifica- 
tion yard now adequate for maximum traffic condi- 
tions and dispatching ten trains of 75-car length, the 
saving would be 15 min. per train, or 24% hrs. per 
day. 

Considering the crews, motive power and yard 
facilities tied up as well as the delay in train time, 
this is an important saving. In fact, on a straight-time 
basis at current wage scales, the expenses of crew 
and car inspectors alone would amount to $22.00 to 
$24.00 per day, or about $.03 per car. despatched. 

Many large yards have yard-charging plants con- 
nected to their outbound tracks. These installations 
are expensive to install, maintain and operate, and 
in many cases they are so unreliable in the winter 
months that they are seldom used. It is conceivable 
that the faster recharging time available with the 
brake-cylinder release valve would make many yard- 
charging plants unnecessary. 

In some yards covered in the survey, the outbound 
assembly tracks are of insufficient length to accom- 
modate the average departing trains. In these yards 
trains are doubled over on the lead track where they 
are charged. Since this operation blocks a portion 
of the yard, the time required for recharging is 
extremely critical. 

On expedited movement through classification 
yards, or in other cases where the time between 
bleeding and recharging is relatively short, the pos- 
sible saving in charging time with the new valve 
is even greater than 50 per cent. If the time is cut 
to one or two hours, this saving increases to about 
75 per cent. Many such expedited operations deal with 
high-class freight where time saving is extremely 
important. 

Where a terminal yard is now found to be so badly 
congested as a result of delays to departing trains as 
to be considered inadequate for the traffic handled, 
the obvious correction is an expansion of the size 
and facilities of the yard by a major capital expendi- 
ture. 

Thereafter the insulation must be maintained in 
good times or bad. How, then, can an estimate 
be made of the value of a simple device on each car, 
if such a device would more than restore the adequacy 
of the present yard for maximum traffic and at the 
same time expedite the movement of cars over the 
railroad as a whole and increase the availability of 
equipment ? 

The charging-time saving in local freight operation 
is difficult to evaluate since cars picked up have often 
been set out for comparatively long periods during 
which leakage has had time to reduce or deplete the 
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air pressure left in the reservoirs. Most AB equip- 
ments are capable of retaining air over a period of 
days when brake-cylinder leakage is not a factor. It 
is safe to conclude, however, that on the average 
there would be a substantial reduction of the delays 
to train movement resulting from waiting for the 
added cars to charge at local points between terminals. 


Reduced Air Consumption 


When the present AB brake equipment is bled, 
all the air in some 6,000 cu. in. of reservoir volume 
is exhausted. Assuming that, on the average, 45 lb. 
per sq. in. or three atmospheres pressure can be re- 
tained in the reservoirs to the time of recharging, 
there is another economic advantage to the use of the 
brake-cylinder release valve. In a yard classifying 
1,000 cars daily, this amounts to a saving of com- 
pressing 10,000 cu. ft. free air per day. The cost of 
this air, of course, depends on whether it comes from 
a locomotive or a stationary compressor, and also on 
what main-reservoir or storage-reservoir pressure 
is used, but as a comparison it would require the work 
of an 8%4-in. 150-cu.-ft.-per-min. cross compound com- 
pressor working at its rated capacity for about 1 
hr. and_10 min., and this does not take into account 
any line leakage taking place during the time for 
charging. 


Summary 


From the above analysis it appears that there would 
be an average combined saving with the new valve 
of at least $.038 per car per switching operation in 
straight-time wages of train crew and inspector per- 
sonnel, and that this figure might be as high as $.065 
in some yards. This does not at all take into account 
the indefinite but important saving resulting from the 
increase in yard capacity, speeding up of the overall 
movement of trains, and reduction in the economic 
hazard of trying to regain lost time. Assuming that 
the average freight train is involved in 200 switching 
movements per year in which the air is now bled 
from the brake system, a tangible saving of at least 
$7.60 per car per year is indicated. The current price of 
the brake-cylinder release valve is $24.75 and it has 
been estimated that the total cost per unit to the rail- 
roads, installed on a car, will average $31.00. 





1. C. PAYS $530,000 FOR IDEAS 

Employees of the Illinois Central have received cash 
awards totaling more than half a million dollars during 
the past nine years for suggestions submitted and adopted 
by the railroad. H. C. Marmaduke, representative of the 
executive department and manager of the road’s sugges- 
tion system, reports that 250,495 ideas have been con- 
sidered, of which 42,786 have been approved. The I. C. 
awarded $80,770 in 1947, bringing the nine-year total 
to $530,000 One employee has received 261 cash awards 
and 13 others have won more than 100 awards each. 
Payments are made, when possible, in a fixed ratio to 
the saving or gain made by applying the idea. 
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Merrel P. Callaway 


M. P. CALLAWAY ELECTED 
CHAIRMAN OF REORGANIZED 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA; 


M. J. WISE PRESIDENT 






Marion J. Wise 





T he reorganization of the Central of Georgia, which 
had been in receivership from December 19, 1932, to 
August 9, 1940, and in trusteeship since the latter 
date, became effective on July 1, as noted in Railway 
Age of July 3, page 50. With the restitution of the 
property to private ownership, Merrel P. Callaway, 
sole trustee since 1942, was elected chairman of the 
board, and Marion J. Wise, executive vice-president 
since 1947, was elected president. 

A proposed plan of reorganization calling for a 
reduction in capitalization from approximately $112,- 
000,000 to $84,000,000 and a reduction in annual fixed 
charges from $3,350,000 to $610,000 was filed by 
the trustee on January 28, 1944. In November of 
that year an Interstate Commerce Commission ex- 
aminer recommended a plan similar in most respects 
to that filed by the trustee, except for a reduction in 
capitalization to $68,000,000. On November 6, 1945, 
the commission approved a reorganization plan which, 
except for small changes, was the same as_ the 
trustee’s plan. The plan was approved by the district 
court in June, 1946, and confirmed on July 15, 1947. 
(See Railway Age of July 21, 1945, page 113, and 
November 24, 1945, page 879, for the main provisions 
and a subsequent modification of the plan.) 





Mr. Callaway's Career 


Mr. Callaway was born in Mitchell county, Ga., 
on November 26, 1872. He was graduated from Mer- 
cer University, Macon, Ga., with a bachelor of laws 
degree in 1898, after which, until 1901, he was en- 
gaged in the fire insurance business. In 1901 he was 
admitted to the Georgia bar. Mr. Callaway practiced 
law at Macon and for a number of years represented 
various railroads before the I.C.C. as special counsel 
at Washington, D.C. He returned to Macon in the 
banking business. From 1919 to 1942 he was vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, returning to his home state in the latter year 
as trustee of the C. of Ga., which position he held 
until his recent election. Mr. Callaway will continue 
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to serve as trustee of the debtor’s property until 
pending matters are adjusted and the trusteeship is 
finally terminated. 

Marion J. Wise, the new president, succeeded T. 
Mayhew Cunningham, who had been president since 
April 14, 1942. Mr. Wise was born in St. Louis, Mo., 
on August 16, 1883. He entered railroad service in 
1901 as a clerk in the general freight traffic office 
of the Mobile & Ohio (now part of the Gulf, Mobile 
& Ohio) at St. Louis. From 1903 to 1907 he was 
secretary to the general manager and chief clerk to 
the superintendent of transportation at Mobile, Ala. 
During the next four years he served as chief clerk 
to the M. & O.’s general manager at Mobile. 


The New President's Background 


In 1911 Mr. Wise worked for the Southern Railway 
in Mississippi (now the Columbus & Greenville), 
as superintendent at Columbus, Miss. Two years later 
he was appointed assistant to the general manager of 
the M. & O. and Southern in Mississippi. During and 
after the first world war, Mr. Wise was staff officer 
in charge of operations of several railroads and also 
served with the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion as assistant director, Division of Purchases, and 
manager, Department of Materials and Supplies. In 
1923 he joined the Southern Pacific as an officer on 
the staff of the president at San Francisco, Cal. In 
1925 he was transferred to Houston, Tex., in the 
same capacity. From 1926 to 1932 he was assistant 
to the vice-chairman at New York, and, in the latter 
year, he transferred to San Francisco as assistant 
to the president, which position he held when he 
joined the Central of Georgia on October 1, 1943, 
as vice-president, development, and president of the 
Ocean Steamship Company, a C. of Ga. subsidiary. 
On October 21, 1947, he was promoted to executive 
vice-president. As chief executive officer of the trustee, 
he had general jurisdiction over all departments of 
the railroad. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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RADIO BIG SUCCESS FOR RAILROAD 


COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN DISTANT CITIES 





Exterior view of one of the frequency-modulated radio transmitter-receivers used in the tests 


Southern Pacific obtains exceptional results 
in telephone and teletype transmission tests 
over 44-mi. link between San Francisco, Cal., 


and San Jose 





= in which simultaneous transmission of 
telephone, telegraph and teletype communications over 
a radio link were successfully demonstrated have been 
conducted by the telegraph department of the South- 
ern Pacific, which has been assisting the radio in- 
dustry in pioneering the railroad field. Despite the 
limitations of the so-called “line-of-sight” character- 
istics of the very high frequency used, the tests were 
carried to a successful conclusion between the South- 
ern Pacific general offices in San Francisco and its 
station in San Jose. 

The culmination of the extensive research and 
experimentation undertaken in 1947 was not achieved 
without set-backs during the development stage. The 
major problem was to overcome the difficulties of 
fading and noise in the communication system, so as 
to obtain a strong radio transmission path between 
the two cities. This was largely accomplished by de- 
termining the most suitable type of practical antennas, 
which required considerable investigation. 
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The experimental program was initiated by train- 
to-fixed station tests over various operating routes 
as well as fixed station-to-station tests between the 
road’s general office building in San Francisco, and 
its stations at San Jose and Sacramento, 44 and 77 
air-line miles, respectively. Very-high-frequency FM 
radio transmitters and receivers, operating in the 
160-megacycle band, furnished by the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company, were used for this purpose. 

These tests proved so satisfactory from a_ radio 
communications standpoint that six-channel telephone 
carrier terminals, furnished by the Lenkurt Electric 
Company, were installed at each end of the 44-mi. 
San Francisco-San Jose link, and an operating test 
was made over a period of about 30 days. Five of 
the carrier channels were used for telephone service 
and the sixth was used for five telephone ringing 
channels and two teletype channels. Since 16 tele- 
graph or signaling channels could be superimposed 
on one carrier telephone channel, nine more teletype 
channels could have been provided if desired. 

Of the two teletype channels, one replaced a wire 
circuit between San Francisco and San Jose, and 
the second was repeatered at San Jose for wire con- 
nection to a teletype machine at Watsonville, 100 mi. 
south of San Francisco. An interesting feature of the 
tests was the patching together of telephone channels 
one and five at San Jose, thus making it possible to 
talk over an 88-mi. radio loop from two telephones 
at San Francisco. 
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Above—A. W. Flanagan (left), superintendent of telegraph, 
and A. E. DeMattei, assistant superintendent of telegraph, of 
the Southern Pa-:ific, standing beside carrier system terminal 
equipment 


Right above— W. R. Birt, assistant superintendent of telegraph 
of the Southern Pacific, pointing to antenna atop the Southern 
Pacific building in San Francisco 


Right below—Map of the area in which the radio-link tests were 
made, showing the 44-mi. transmission path between San Fran- 
cisco and San Jose 





Considerable investigation was involved in devis- 
ing the proper type of antennas for the radio com- 
munication system. This is discussed here from a 
semi-technical standpoint, primarily to indicate only 
what complicated procedures actually take place be- 
hind the scenes in a development project of this kind. 

For the initial tests, quarter-wave, vertically- 
polarized antennas were used, but did not prove satis- 
factory over the 44-mi. transmission path which is 
considerably beyond line of sight, characteristic of 
radio transmission at 160 megacycles. A half-wave 
element parasitic-directive antenna was installed at 
San Francisco, with the original quarter-wave an- 
tenna remaining at San Jose. An improvement of 
carrier-signal strength was immediately noted. The 
next step involved the construction and erection of 
an eight-element directive antenna at San Francisco, 
and the removal of the five-element antenna to San 
Jose. This resulted in a still further improvement in 
signals. Finally, sixteen-element directive antennas 
with a measured gain of 15.7 decibels, producing an 
effective power increase of approximately 1,000 times, 
were used at each end of the radio link, with excep- 
tional results. If a permanent radio link between San 
Francisco and San Jose were installed, the only 
change necessary would be the erection of a pole or 
tower approximately 90 ft. in height for supporting 
the antenna at San Jose. 

These radio and carrier equipment tests were made 
under the direction of A.W. Flanagan, superintendent 
of telegraph, in collaboration with the engineers of the 
Lenkurt Electric Company and the Sperry Gyroscope 
Company. Complete details of the tests and equipment 
were published in the February, 1948, issue of Rail- 
way Signaling. 
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WAGE-CASE SETTLEMENT 
(Continued from page 35) 


the following day. 

In doing so, the secretary issued a statement saying 
that “nothing unusual has occurred during the two- 
months period of Army control,” that “railroad car 
supply and distribution has remained normal, and the 
public has been adequately served” by the railroads. 
“The satisfactory continuance of rail operations dur- 
ing this period has been in large measure due to the 
high degree of cooperation by both labor and manage- 
ment. I express my appreciation to both, as well as to 
the officers of the Army—both regulars and those on 
temporary duty—who have assisted in the control of 
the railroads.” 

It is expected that the settlement between the gov- 
ernment and the carriers will be on the basis of mutual 
release from financial liability. That was done after 
the end of War Department operation in January, 
1944, and Secretary Royall has indicated his view that 
it would be the most satisfactory procedure in the pres- 
ent case. 

The Army’s operating organization was headed by 
its chief of transportation. Major General Edmund H. 
Leavey was in that post at the time of the seizure, but 
he was succeeded last month by Major General Frank 
A. Heileman. The operating plan conformed generally 
to that employed during the December, 1943-January, 
1944, period of War Department control; commission 





as Army colonels were given to seven railroad presi- 
dents who served as regional directors. They were 
Gustav Metzman of the New York Central, Eastern re- 
gion; Roy B. White of the Baltimore & Ohio, Allegheny 
region; R. H. Smith of the Norfolk & Western, Poco- 
hontas region; Ernest E. Norris of the Southern, 
Southeastern region; Ralph Budd of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, Central Western region; Charles 
E. Denny of the Northern Pacific, Northwestern re- 
gion; J. D. Farrington of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, Southwestern region. Brigadier General 
Andrew F. McIntyre, chief of freight transportation 
of the Pennsylvania, was recalled to active duty as 
chief, Railway Transport Service. 

Justice Goldsborough’s ban on the strike was con- 
tinued in effect throughout the period of government 
control. This was done by replacing the original re- 
straining order with a preliminary injunction which, 
in turn, was supplanted by a permanent injunction. The 
latter was issued by the justice on July 1 with an ac- 
companying opinion which stated that he would have 
banned the walkout, upon application by the govern- 
ment, even though there had been no seizure of the 
roads. 

The injunction was expected to be dismissed 
upon application of the Department of Justice, which 
handled the litigation for Secretary Royall. Meanwhile, 
the union leaders had appealed Justice Goldsborough’s 
rulings to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 





CALLAWAY AND WISE 
(Continued from page 41) 


Mr. Cunningham began his railroad career in the 
Central of Georgia’s law department in 1892. He had 
been general counsel of the corporation since 1921 
and counsel for the receiver and trustee since 1932. 
Mr. Cunningham, who will remain as a member of 
the board of directors and as counsel for the trustee, 
has been succeeded as general counsel by Alexander 
R. Lawton, Jr., whose father was for many years 
vice-president of the C. of Ga. and its president dur- 
ing World War I. At the time of his promotion Mr 
Lawton was general solicitor of the railroad. George 
O’Donnell, who has been general attorney, is the new 
general solicitor. All other officers and department 
heads, elective and appointive, continue their respec- 
tive duties without change. 

The period of trusteeship was largely devoted to 
an extensive program of rehabilitating the property 
and strengthening the railroad in all the essentials 
of service. Successful accomplishment of the program 
is exemplified by the inauguration of two streamlined 
trains, the “Nancy Hanks II” between Atlanta, Ga. 
and Savannah, and the “Man o’ War” between 
Columbus, Ga., and Atlanta; the purchase of new lo- 
comotives, freight; switching and passenger, Diesel 
and steam; the installation of centralized traffic con- 
trol; the addition of new freight cars; the extension 
of automatic block signals; and the laying of heavier 
rail. 
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A.A.R. AIDS IN CONTAINER DESIGN 


“The need for more concentration on packing, containers and 
methods of handling is self-evident in the enormous sums of 
money paid out by the nation’s carriers and shippers for loss 
and damage during the past years. 

“The latter is, needless to say, a drain upon the natural 
resources of the country and a waste of labor and materials 
which can be remedied by closer co-operation between shipper, 
container manufacturer and carrier. 

“While an article is still in the blueprint stage, the designing 
engineer might find it profitable to consult the packaging 
engineer or the shipping department to ascertain whether or not 
changes should be made in the construction or design of the 
article to facilitate packing. Many failures to have a product 
arrive in the ultimate consumer's hands in good order can be 
attributed to the failure to provide proper and adequate inside 
packing or to select the right type of shipping container. And 
the (right type) does not necessarily mean a more costly one. 

“The Freight Loading & Container Section of the Association 
of American Railroads has, over a period of years, been working 
closely with various shippers in endeavoring to assist them in 
their container and loading problems, as it is recognized that 
good carloading practices, plus properly-designed containers 
and inside packing, produce more satisfied customers. The 
section has prepared a number of pamphlets on the loading of 
a number of commodities in closed cars and several publications 
on boxing and crating information, which can be obtained by 
addressing the secretary, Freight Loading & Container Section, 
Association of American Railroads, 59 East Van Buren St., 


Chicago 5.” 
—H. R. Flynn, Chief of Laboratory, Freight Loading & Container Section 
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GENERAL NEWS 





Rate Irregularities 
During War Denied 


Negotiations between carriers and 
government upheld by Faricy 


Charges by two government officers 
to the effect that the federal govern- 
ment was forced to deal solely with a 
four-man rate committee of the rail- 
roads with respect to freight rates dur- 
ing World War II, that there was 
“connection” during the war between 
the carr‘ers and General Bennett E. 
Meyers and that the railroads exploited 
a “grandiose scheme to gouge the gov- 
ernment” on shipments of war mate- 
rials have been vigorously denied by 
William T. Faricy, president of the 
Association of American Railroads. 
The allegations were aired last week 
before a subcommittee of the House 
committee on expenditures in the ex- 
ecutive departments at a hearing orig- 
mally called in order to receive testi- 
mony with respect to the proposal of 
establishing a centralized federal traffic 
bureau. Representative Bender, Re- 
publican of Ohio, is chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

In the first of two statements which 
he issued, Mr. Faricy described as 
“wholly untrue” the testimony of James 
E. Kilday, chief of the transportation 
and public utilities section of the De- 
partment of Justice’s anti-trust division, 
that the government was forced to deal 
with a four-man rate committee, headed 
by A. F. Cleveland, former vice-presi- 
dent, traffic, A.A.R., on wartime freight 
rates. The government, Mr. Kilday had 
asserted, was forced to accept the rates 
prescribed by the committee on a “take 
it or leave it basis.” 

According to Mr. Faricy, the late 
J. B. Eastman, while director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, asked 
the railroads in 1942 to set up a small 
committee “to expedite the handling of 
rate proposals related to the movement 
of war traffic,” such committee to be 
made up of representatives of the 
A.A.R. and the eastern, western and 
southern lines. “The railroads were 
glad to accede to Mr. Eastman’s re- 
quest,” Mr. Faricy said, “but to guard 
against some such irresponsible attack 
as Mr. Kilday now makes, they insisted 
that the arrangements for such a com- 
mittee be submitted and approved by 
the Department of Justice. This was 
done and the arrangement outlined was 
approved by Thurman Arnold, then 
assistant attorney general, in a letter of 


July 22, 1942.” 
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Mr. Faricy declared that “it definitely 
is not true,” as stated by Mr. Kilday, 
that bec...ise of such action “the gov- 
ernment was denied the right of shop- 
ping around for the lower rates.” “That 
right,’ Mr. Faricy commented, was ex- 
pressly reserved to any and all govern- 
ment agencies in setting up the arrange- 
ment for a central committee for the 
government’s convenience. Generally 
speaking, the government agencies dealt 
with the committee because it was more 
convenient and satisfactory to do so 
rather than to attempt to deal separately 
with each one of the hundreds of dif- 
ferent railroads.” 

Mr. Faricy said that the so-called 
central committee of railroad traffic 
men, at the request of government 
agencies, made reductions for the gov- 
ernment involving “many thousands” of 
freight rates. “In no instance,” he con- 
tinued, “was the government charged 
more than commercial shippers and in 
most instances it was charged less. The 
government enjoyed the advantage of 
these many rate reductions. Now that 
the war is over, and the job is done, 
the Department of Justice not only is 
seeking to retain the benefits of these 
negotiated rates, but is asking the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to re- 
duce retroactively many of such rates 
where the department thinks that fur- 
ther advantages can be gained. It has 
accordingly brought a series of com- 
plaints before the commission seeking 
to recover what it alleges are over- 
charges.” 

Charges Are “Vague” 

The A.A.R. president said that, inso- 
far as the complaints are concerned, 
the railroads are ready to defend them 
on the facts and the record. “The De- 
partment of Justice has delayed bring- 
ing the cases to trial,” he added. “In- 
stead, Mr. Kilday indulges in vague 
intimations of criminality, although he 
admits that ‘the only evidence of pos- 
sible criminality is that these people 
came to us from the railroads and after 
the war they went back to the rail- 
roads.’ ” 

Mr. Faricy conceded that former 
railroad employees, assigned to their 
service positions because of their past 
technical experience, were among the 
many Army and Navy officers who 
dealt with rate revisions for the govern- 
ment during the war. “Almost without 
exception,” he went on, “their acts were 
under the direct supervision of, and 
were subject to review by, officers who 
were not railroad employees, and had 
no connection with railroads .. .” 

Mr. Kilday, according to Mr. Faricy, 


is “equally in error” as to the: opera- 
tions of the so-called four-man com- 
mittee. “Mr. A. F. Cleveland, then 
vice-president of the A.A.R.,: acted as 
ex-officio chairman of the committee 
with no power to vote, his sole function 
being to channel government requests 
expeditiously and to issue reduced rate 
quotations, when authorized to do so by 
the individual railroads concerned or by 
the special committee. Mr. W. J. Kelly 
[traffic officer of the A.A.R.] to whom 
Mr. Kilday also refers, acted as secre- 
tary of the committee, also without a 
vote. The statement that Mr. Kelly ‘has 
taken over Mr. Cleveland’s role in ne- 
gotiating government rates’ is not true. 
The committee has not been in existence 
since February 1, 1946, shortly after the 
close of the war.” 

Names Committee Personnel 

Mr. Kilday hurled his charges while 
presenting before the subcommittee a 
detailed statement embodying informa- 
tion with respect to the investigation 
now being conducted by the D. of J. 
concerning the rates and charges paid 
by the government on its wartime 
freight and the proceedings brought 
before the commission as the result of 
that investigation. The four-man com- 
mittee, he said, consisted, in addition to 
Mr. Cleveland as chairman, of. “a Mr. 
Kerr, representing the southern rail- 
roads, a Mr. Dana, representing the 
western railroads and a Mr. Burgess, 
representing the eastern railroads.” 
[J. G. Kerr is chairman of the Southern 
Freight Association; W. H. Dana is 
chairman of the Western Traffic Ex- 
ecutive Committee; and E. H. Burgess, 
vice-president and general counsel, 
Baltimore & Ohio, was formerly chair- 
man, Traffic Executive Association, 
Eastern Territory.] 

According to Mr. Kilday, the opera- 
ting revenues of the railroads. between 
1942 and 1946, inclusive, were $42,- 
736,795,218, of which amount, he said, 
the federal government paid a “sub- 
stantial portion.” His assertion that 
many of the men who set wartime 
freight rates for the government “came 
from the railroads and returned to rail- 
roads after the war” led the subcom- 
mittee chairman to ask, “Are you sug- 
gesting they were hell-bent to flim-flam 
the government?” 

Mr. Kilday replied that “it was a 
case of government personnel dealing 
with a thoroughly organized and car- 
telized industry.” At the same time, he 
told the subcommittee that he urged the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to 
probe the rate making activities of 
officers in the War and Navy Depart- 
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ments, recommending that “they be 
looked into criminally.” Contending 
that the Army and Navy often shipped 
the same commodity to the same des- 
tination, but at a different rate, he said 
that a centralized federal traffic bureau, 
backed by a strong prosecuting arm, 
could save the government “millions 
of dollars.” “In other words,” he con- 
tinued, “the government must make 
available and maintain an adequate 
staff of trained people to strengthen the 
hand of the government’s representa- 
tives entrusted with the function of 
negotiating rate adjustments. Otherwise, 
our experience indicates rate adjust- 
ments in the present or any future 
emergency will be no more satisfac- 
tory than those accorded by the rail- 
roads to the government during the 
recent war.” 

Mr. Kilday also inserted into the 
record excerpts from a memorandum 
which he said was addressed by Mr. 
Cleveland to a member of the four-man 
committee and in which he said the 
former A.A.R. officer stated that “it is 
my position and a position which I 
think we should adopt that we shall 
make these Section 22 quotations (con- 
tract rates accorded the government) 
if we think they should be made and 
that they can take them or leave them. 
‘We will write these things as we see 
fit and the government can take them 
or leave them.’ ” 


General Meyers’ “Role” 


Charges that General Meyers, now 
serving a prison sentence, had a war- 
time connection with the railroads and 
that the carriers exploited a “grandiose 
scheme to gouge the government” on 
shipments of wartime materials were 
made by T. F. Proctor, transportation 
analyst in the officer of the solicitor, 
Post Office Department, and a former 
employee of the Atlantic Coast Line. 
These allegations also were denied by 
Mr. Faricy. 

“The insinuation that there was some 
connection between the railroads and 
. . . General Meyers is pure invention,” 
Mr. Faricy said, adding that “any in- 
sinuation to that effect was apparent- 
ly dragged in by a witness to lend color 
to a wholly untrue story.” At the same 
time, he declared that the allegations 
that the railroads “gouged” the gov- 
ernment on war freight are “neither 
new nor true.” 

“They have been made in numerous 
press statements by the Department of 
Justice and in a series of complaints 
filed by that department before the... 
commission,” the A.A.R. officer con- 
tinued. “Hearings on these complaints 
have been postponed at the instance of 
the department. The railroads are pre- 
pared to show that there was no in- 
stance in which the government was 
charged more than commercial shippers, 
while in most instances it was charged 
less. Many thousands of rates were re- 
duced during the war for the govern- 
ment ... at the request of the Army, 
the Navy and other government agen- 
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cies. . . Any statement that the rail- 
roads gouged the government on war- 
time freight charges is the exact op- 
posite of the truth.” Mr. Proctor, who 
served as senior transportation special- 
ist in the Army Transportation Corps 
in 1943 and 1944 and as transportation 
analyst in the D. of J. in 1945 and 
1945, said that “as long as General 
3enny Meyers was running the Air 
Forces Materiel Command at Patter- 
son Field, Ohio, the Army Transpor- 
tation Corps and the Air Forces traf- 
fic people in Washington were relega- 
ted to a position of secondary impor- 
tance in traffic matters,” adding in 
part that “in one instance there were 
three separate and distinct army trans- 
portation offices in one building in one 
city. General Meyers had one office, 
the Air Forces traffic section had one 
and the Army Transportation Corps 
had the third office.” 

Among other things, he also charged 
that (1) the railroads persuaded the 
motor carriers to join them in “rig- 
ging” rates on government shipments; 
(2) the commission failed to institute 
an investigation into the rates on gov- 
ernment shipments, although it had 
authority to do so; and (3) although 
a “few distressed” Army and Navy 
officers quarreled with the railroads at 
various times with respect to the un- 
reasonableness of the rates, “the rail- 
road rate people would pay about as 
much attention to them as an alligator 
would pay to a mosquito.” 

According to Mr. Proctor, many 
Army and Navy officers who negotiated 
freight rates during the war were “fur- 
loughed railroad employees masquera- 
ding as officers who have long 
since returned to the railroads at high- 
er salaries than they received when 
they entered the service.” Many of these 
same “furloughed” rail employees, he 
said, held railroad passes during the 
war and used same when traveling on 
official business. 


Further Government Testimony 

Mr. Proctor also told the subcom- 
mittee that the chief of the freight 
branch of the Army’s traffic control 
division in 1943 and 1944 was a man 
who had been a minor solicitation rep- 
resentative for a “Chicago railroad” 
and who held the rank of lieutenant 
colonel in the Army. “He knew as 
much about freight rates as I know 
about the atom bomb,” Mr. Proctor 
said, adding that the individual con- 
cerned was sent overseas in 1945 after 
a War Department civilian employee 
had written the Secretary of War that 
there was a “deplorable lack of con- 
trol” over the rates and charges in the 
Army Transportation Corps. “That 
civilian was forced to resign,” Mr. 
Proctor went on. 

Another government employee, F. L. 
Barton, chief economist of the Bureau 
of the Budget, and now on loan to 
the Post Office Department in connec- 
tion with the pending railway mail 
case, told the subcommittee that he 










was instructed to cease a 1945 inves~ 
tigation of the wartime freight rates 
because Francis Biddle, attorney gen- 
eral at the time, was “to handle it 
personally.” The order, he said, was 
issued by Mr. Kilday, adding that an 
investigation by the F.B.I. into possible 
criminal law violations by government 
officers who negotiated with the rail- 
roads on rate matters during the war 
(Continued on page 71) 


Railroad Fair Opens 
at Chicago July 20 


To feature 50 acres of exhibits, 
a pageant and narrow-gage line 


The Railroad Fair at Chicago opens 
on Tuesday, July 20, at 10 a.m. 

Thirty-eight railroads have combined 
to sponsor the six-week show which 
celebrates railroad progress on a na- 
tional scale. Extending to Labor Day, 
September 6, the fair will feature, among 
many other things, an array of rail- 
road and supply manufacturers’ exhibits, 
a 1%4-hr. transportation pageant and an 
authentic Colorado narrow-gage line on 
which visitors may ride for a 10-cent 
fare. (Illustrated feature articles cover- 
ing various phases of the fair will 
appear in next week’s Railway Age). 

A colorful parade offering a “peek” 
preview of what can be seen at the 
fair will pass through Chicago’s “Loop” 
on July 19. In it will be motor-driven 
replicas of old-time railroad equipment, 
Indians, cowboys and other entertainers 
and military personnel. Mrs. J. L. 
“Casey” Jones, widow of the locomo- 
tive engineer of whom millions have 
sung, will also participate. 

The official song of the fair—entitled 
“Wheels-a-Rolling” after the pageant 
title—is to be heard publicly for the 
first time on July 17 at 9 p.m. over 
Chicago’s radio station WGN (720 on 
the dial). Broadcasts of name radio pro- 
grams are scheduled to originate from 
the fair grounds at different times 
throughout the show’s duration. 

The highlight of the entire fair will 
be the pageant presentation four times 
daily, at 2 p.m., 4 p.m., 7:15 p.m. and 
9 p.m. Some 220 professional _ per- 
formers, aided by much old-time rail- 
road and other equipment, will be em- 
ployed to trace the history of trans- 
portation from late in the 17th century 
to the modern railroads. 

The Baltimore & Ohio, in prepata- 
tion for its participation in the fair, 
assembled and moved over its lines, 
from Baltimore, Md., to Chicago, 31 
pieces of historical equipment, which 
were exhibited at many points en route. 

Some of these units of rolling stock 
will appear in the fair pageant, while 
the remainder will be exhibited else- 
where on the grounds. 

As this issue of Railway Age went 
to press, those companies which planned 
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cxhibits at the fair included 23 railroads 
and 26 railroad supply and service com- 
panies. 


Rail-Barge Differentials 
Prescribed by the 1.C.C. 


Finds justification for joint 
rates below all-rail basis 


Reporting on the long-pending No. 
26712 and related proceedings, dealing 
with the general question of rail and 
barge joint rates, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has set out what it 
has found to be “justified” differentials 
to be deducted from first-class all-rail 
rates between selected key points in 
determining the corresponding reason- 
able rail-barge, barge-rail, or rail-barge- 
rail first-class rates. Other class and 
column rates and commodity rates (not 
including commodities in bulk) would 
be determined on a percentage basis— 
except that the present barge-and-rail 
rates on sugar would not be affected. 
Proposed Report Followed 

The report by Commissioner Miller 
said that except for differences “in cer- 
tain details,” the commission’s conclu- 
sions were “fundamentally the same” as 
those recommended by Examiner How- 
ard Hosmer in his proposed report (see 
Railway Age of March 23, 1946, page 
650). Thus the required set-up follows 
in general that sponsored by the gov- 
ernment-owned Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, operator of the Federal Barge 
Lines. Other findings of the report are 
that the establishment of through rail- 
water routes with rates subject to the 
prescribed differentials “is necessary 
and desirable in the public interest” ; 
and that the barge-rail traffic over such 
routes is entitled to “the same transit 
arrangements as those which are avail- 
able under the corresponding all-rail 
rates from and to the same points.” 

The commission deferred entry of an 
order and requested the respondent rail 
and water carriers to advise it within 
90 days whether they would establish 
routes and rates “in substantial com- 
pliance” with the report’s findings. This 
course was adopted because of the com- 
mission’s expectation that the work of 
establishing the rates would indicate 
the desirability of “numerous minor 
deviations” from the differentials set 
out in the report. “Much time and ex- 
pense,” it said, “could undoubtedly be 
saved by avoiding the necessity of filing 
numerous petitions for modification of 
the order which otherwise would be 
necessary.” 

Generally speaking, rail-barge rates 
presently in effect are based on a 20 
per cent differential under all-rail rates. 
The basic first-class differentials now 
prescribed by the commission are stated 
in cents-per-100 Ib. for application be- 
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tween various key points, and they do 
not conform to any formula. Examples 
are as follows: 

From New Orleans, La., to Detroit, 
Mich., Cleveland, Ohio, or Charleston, 
W. Va., via Cincinnati, Ohio, and to 
Milwaukee, Wis., via Peoria IIl., 42 
cents; from Memphis, Tenn., to Fargo, 
N. D., via Twin Cities, 39 cents; from 
Cairo, Ill., to Denver, Colo., via Kan- 
sas City, Mo., 27 cents; from Chicago 
to Atlanta, Ga., via Cairo, 17 cents, and 
to Houston, Tex., via New Orleans, 42 
cents; from Twin Cities to Knoxville, 
Tenn., via St. Louis, 22 cents; from 
Cincinnati to Mobile, Ala., via New 
Orleans, 34 cents. 

The title case out of which the pres- 
ent report has come was an investiga- 
tion instituted by the commission on its 
own motion in 1935 to inquire into the 
reasonableness and lawfulness of the 
existing rail-barge joint rates and 
through routes and to determine the 
necessity for the establishment of addi- 
tional rates and routes. The related 
proceedings were formal complaints 
filed by the railroads assailing joint 
rates prescribed by the commission for 
application in connection with the three 
principal carriers on the inland water- 
ways—I.W.C., Mississippi Valley Barge 
Line Company, and American Barge 
Line Company. 

In finding justification for rail-barge 
rates differentially lower than the 
corresponding all-rail rates, the com- 
mission rejected the railroads’ conten- 
tions that this issue should be deter- 
mined on the basis of cost; and that the 
cost evidence supported the -railroad 
demand for the elimination of differen- 
tials. The commission conceded that it 
could not find that “at the present time 
there are demonstrable economies in 
barge-rail transportation on the Missis- 
sippi river and its tributaries, which 
from the standpoint of cost of service 
would justify differentials.” Neverthe- 
less, it found in the legislative history 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation 
Act and the Denison Act indications 
that “Congressional policy” calls for 
rail-barge rates lower than all-rail 
rates. 

In the light of these Congressional 
expressions, the railroad view that jus- 
tification for differentials “must rest 
upon proof of lower cost of barge ser- 
vice” seemed to the commission “much 
too narrow.” It also recalled that in 
no rail-barge rate case had it declined 
to prescribe or approve differential 
rates because the economy thereof 
“had not been affirmatively shown.” 
The commission was also “unable to 
accept” the argument, based on the 
National Transportation Policy, that 
the inherent advantage of all-rail trans- 
portation over barge-and-rail service 
and the lower relative all-rail cost pre- 
cluded a finding that. differentials were 
justified. 

“In the past several years,” the com- 
mission said, “Federal bas received 
continuing consideration by Congres- 





sional committee on apprupriations as 
well as others. It definitely appears 
from that consideration that Federal is 
deemed to be performing a pioneering 
function for the purpose among others 
of demonstrating the advantages of 
joint barge-and-rail transportation in 
the belief that such service eventually 
will prove economical. It is not’ for 
us to say that the experiment should 
now come to an end.” 

The report also noted that one fac- 
tor in I.W.C.’s present costs is its 
“worn out and inadequate facilities,” 
and that a modernization program was 
started in 1947. Attention was also 
called to the fact that the respondent 
barge lines have accepted “the burden 
of the differentials” in agreeing that 
railroad divisions of the joint rates 
should be equivalent to the all-rail 
rates to and from ports. 


Another Claim Dismissed 

Meanwhile, the commission had dis- 
posed of the claim that barge-line fa- 
cilities are needed to relieve the rail- 
roads in times of peak traffic. “The 
sharp contraction of rail-barge traffic 
which occurred during the war weakens 
a contention often advanced in past 
years that joint rates on such traffic 
were needed in order to provide addi- 
tional transportation facilities,” the re- 
port said. Of the interest of Missis- 
sippi Valley.shippers in joint barge- 
and-rail transportation, the commission 
said such interest “seems to relate not 
so much to an expansion in transpor- 
tation facilities as to the influence of 
barge service on rates.” 

In connection with the exemption of 
rates on sugar from its findings, as 
noted above, the commission explained 
that the parties had agreed upon a 
voluntary adjustment of differentials on 
that commodity. “The barge-and-rail 
rates on sugar,’ the report added, 
“have a vital relation to the general 
competitive rate relationships on sugar 
from all producing points to mid- 
western consuming points, and we con- 
sider it highly desirable that no change 
in sugar rates be made as a result of 
our findings here.” 

At the end of the report which he 
wrote on behalf of the commission, 
Commissioner Miller appended an ad- 
ditional statement on his own behalf. 
There he conceded that the solution 
offered by the commission was “the 
best that this record affords,” but he 
went on to suggest that the parties 
give consideration to the making of 
joint rail-water rates on the basis of 
principles used in constructing joint 
all-rail rates. The latter, Mr. Miller 
pointed out, bear a percentage’ rela- 
tionship to the combination of locals 
between the points involved; and he 
would apply that percentage to the 
combined rail and barge factors in order 
to arrive at a joint rail-barge rate. Mr. 
Miller would also divide the revenues 
from joint rail-barge rates on the basis 
of divisions formulae applicable to cor- 
responding joint all-rail rates. 
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“Evidently,” he said, his plan “should 
not be prescribed on this record.” He 
added: “It is here set forth with the 
thought that it may appeal to the par- 
ties and lead to subsequent agreement 
to its use. If such should be the case, 
much time and expensive litigation 
would be saved.” 

The report noted that Commissioner 
Patterson did not participate in the dis- 
position of the proceedings. 


Eastern Carriers Get 
Passenger Fare Rise 


Boost seen yielding $61 million 
in additional annual revenues 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized all Eastern district 
and Pocahontas region railroads to in- 
crease, on five-days’ notice, their first 
class and coach fares to an extent 
estimated to yield approximately $61,- 
000,000 in additional annual revenues. 
The commission’s decision, by Commis- 
sioner Rogers, came July 7—three 
months after the petition was filed—and 
was made public two days later. Com- 
missioners Aitchison and Splawn dis- 
sented, but did not file separate ex- 
pressions. 

One-way coach fares will be increased 
in the affected territory from 2.5 cents 
per mile to 3 cents per mile, (except for 
the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, on which road the increase will 
be from 2.875 cents per mile to 3 cents 
per mile), while one-way first class 
fares will be increased from 3.5 cents 
per mile to 4 cents per mile. 


New Basis for Round-Trips 

The commission also found to be just 
and reasonable the proposals of the 
carriers, other than those in the New 
England region, to increase their round- 
trip first class and coach fares generally 
in proportion with the increases ap- 
proved with respect to the one-way 
fares and to revise their three-month 
limit round-trip fares so as to charge 
double the one-way basis for trips up 
to 225 miles, rather than 200 miles, as 
previously effective. As a result, the 
new round-trip first class fares will be 
approximately 4 cents per mile at 225 
miles, declining to approximately 3.6 
cents per mile at 700 miles, but protect- 
ing double the new one-way fare until 
it runs out. The new round-trip coach 
fares will be approximately 3 cents per 
mile at 225 miles, declining to approxi- 
mately 2.28 cents per mile at 500 miles, 
again protecting double the new one- 
way fare until it runs out. Multiple 
ride fares (other than commutation 


fares) which are related to coach fares 
will be increased to the extent necessary 
to maintain the present relationship to 
the coach fares; 


however, in no case 
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will such fares be increased to exceed 
3 cents per mile of travel, subject to a 
minimum fare of 15 cents per trip. 

The commission’s order also author- 
izes the Eastern railroads to (1) estab- 
lish a minimum children’s fare of 10 
cents; (2) maintain the present rule for 
the disposition of fractions; (3) con- 
tinue, except on the New Haven, the 
minimum fare of 15 cents in coaches; 
(4) increase the previously revised 
scale of coach fares, ranging from 16 
cents at 4.6 miles to 38 cents at 14.1 
miles, to a graded scale ranging from 
19 cents at 4.6 miles to 46 cents at 14.1 
miles, and (5) increase excess baggage 
charges by applying the present per- 
centage scale to the new-one-way first 
class fares. 


Aoplies Within Two States 

The increases will be applicable both 
to points on the lines of the petitioners 
and to interline fares between stations 
on their lines and stations on connecting 
carriers. The commission’s order also 
permits the same increases to be estab- 
lished with respect to intrastate fares 
within Michigan and Illinois, where 
intrastate fares are fixed by statute and 
are not under the jursidiction of the 
respective state regulatory bodies. 

The commission’s report includes a 
tabulation of representative present and 
new fares. For example the one-way 
coach fare between New York and 
Philadelphia, Pa. 90 miles, will in- 
crease from $2.27 to $2.72 and the one- 
way first class fare from $3.13 to $3.58. 
From New York to Washington, D. C., 
225 miles, the increases would be from 
$5.62 to $6.74 (one-way, coach), $10 to 
$13.48 (round-trip, coach), $7.81 to 
$8.93 (one-way, first class), and $15.15 
to $17.86 (round-trip, first class), 
while from New York to St. Louis, 
Mo., 1,051 miles, the respective in- 
creases would be from $26.62 to $31.94, 
$40.50 to $48.60. $36.98 to $42.27 and 
from $65.50 to $76.10. None of the ex- 
amples cited includes the 15 per cent 
federal tax. 

The commission held that the record 
leaves “no doubt” that the affected 
carriers are in need of additional reve- 
nue. It said that although the new one- 
way and round-trip first class fares 
average about 33-1/3 ner cent and 30 
per cent, respectively, higher than those 
prescribed in 1936 and that although 
the new one-way and round-trip coach 
fares average about 50 per cent and 30 
per cent, respectively, higher than those 
prescribed that same year, the approved 
rates will still be “relatively low” in 
relation to (1) the price level generally ; 
(2) the railroads’ increased expenses; 
(3) various items in the traveler’s bud- 
get, such as food and lodging; and (4) 
the prices of private automobiles, fuel, 
repairs and parking fees. 


Passenger Business Losses 


The commission noted that the peti- 
tioners’ net railway operating income 











deficit of $198,600, from passenger 
operations in 1947 was the greatest in 
history, despite the fact that the pas- 
senger volume was the highest of any 
peacetime year except 1946. It went on 
to report that although the carriers’ 
commutation travel increased from 4.6 
billion passenger-miles in 1946 to 4.8 
billion passenger-miles in 1947, travel 
at standard and multiple fares declined 
from 25.7 billion passenger-miles in 
1946 to 19.2 billion passenger-miles in 
1947 and that, in the Eastern district, 
the passengers per car and per train 
declined from 27.8 and 159.7, respective- 
ly, in 1946 to 24.2 and 134.2 in 1947. 

At the same time, it was pointed out 
that the petitioners’ expenses, based on 
1946 operations, have increased by 
$427,300,000 since July 1, 1947, includ- 
ing $273,000,000 in wages, $16,700,000 
in payroll taxes and $137,60,000 in fuel, 
material and supplies. In this connection, 
the commission also noted that the 
carriers’ operations were adversely af- 
fected by the severe winter of 1947-48 
and the coal strike during March and 
April of this year. 

According to the report, the carriers 
advised the commission that, on the 
basis of 1948 operations, the increases 
in fares will yield about $61,000,000 in 
additional annual revenues, thereby en- 
abling them not only to make up the 
$50,000,000 decline in revenue which 
they would otherwise suffer due to the 
decrease in traffic, but also to secure an 
additional $11,000,000. 

The commission also observed that 
the principal Eastern passenger-carry- 
ing roads—the Baltimore & Ohio, New 
York Central, Pennsylvania and New 
Haven—all anticipate decreases in 1948 
in their revenue passenger-miles, as 
compared with 1947. “In this gloomy 
picture,” the commission commented, 
“there is only one ray of light, namely, 
that after nearly two years of, decline 
in petitioners’ passenger fare revenue as 
compared with the corresponding period 
of the previous year, the first quarter 
of 1948 showed an increase in revenue 
over. the first quarter of 1947, in spite 
of a decline in volume. Thus, during 
the first quarter of 1948, as compared 
with 1947, the petitioners’ revenue pas- 
senger-miles declined . . . by 7.7 per 
cent, while their passenger fare reve- 
nues increased from $116,200,000 to 
$121,300,000, or by 4.4 per cent.” 


Outlay for New Equipment 


The commission also pointed out that 
the railroads have resumed at an ac- 
celerated rate their pre-World War II 
practice of investing substantial sums in 
new and reconditioned passenger equip- 
ment, and in this respect noted that the 
petitioners’ -outlay for new passenger 
equipment has increased from $1,200,- 
000 in 1944 to $32,200,000 in 1947. 
“However,” it added, “due to delays 
in the filling or orders . . . improvement 
in the petitioners’ service has not 
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progressed as rapidly as they have 
wished, resulting in much criticism 
from the traveling public.” 
“Petitioners have lost some of their 
long-distance Pullman travel to the air 
lines, principally due to the shortage of 
‘room cars,’ but is is expected that much 
of this shortage will be alleviated dur- 
ing the next few months when this 
traffic should be regained,” the com- 
mission said. “Fares of one form of 
regulated transportation cannot be kept 
at a noncompensatory level solely to 
meet the competition of other regulated 
forms, if as the [Interstate Commerce] 
Act requires, it is to be administered 
so as to ‘preserve the inherent ad- 
vantages of each.’ The most important 
factor, of course, particularly with the 
increasing production of new cars, will 
be the competition from the private 
automobile, although the level of the 
rail fare is frequently only one of many 
considerations in determining whether 
a traveler will go by rail or his private 


” 


car. 


Federal Government 
Cannot Sue Itself 


Court so rules in dismissing 
Norfolk wharfage complaint 


Holding that the United States can- 
not sue itself, a statutory three-judge 
federal court has dismissed a complaint 
wherein the Department of Justice 
sought to have set aside an Interstate 
Commerce Commission ruling that the 
railroads’ refusal to make an allowance 
for wharfage and handling services 
performed by the Army with respect 
to its World War II shipments moving 
over its piers in Norfolk, Va., was not 
an unjust and unreasonable practice. 
The court, which filed its opinion with 
the clerk of the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia, 
consisted of Associate Justices Mc- 
Guire and Holtzoff of that court and 
Associate Justice Clark of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Because of the foregoing ruling, the 
court’s decision (written by Justice 
Holtzoff) did not reach the merits 
of the case. It pointed out, however, 
that its dismissal of the complaint does 
not leave the United States without a 
remedy, because section 9 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act provides alterna- 
tive means of seeking reparations—one 
through complaint to the I.C.C., which 
was the government’s approach in the 
present case, and the other through 
suit against the railroads for damages 
in any federal district court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. The latter approach 
is still open to the government, the 
court suggested. 

Leading up to its determination that 
the case was one wherein the United 
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States was suing itself, the court noted 
that the statute regulating actions to 
review orders of the commission (U. S. 
Code, title 28, sec. 46) stipulates that 
such actions “shall be brought . 
against the United States.” In con- 
formity with this, the complaint named 
the United States both as the petitioner 
and as the defendant. As to the in- 
clusion of the I.C.C. as a co-defendant, 
the court said “there seems to be no 
warrant in the law for this course.” 
The law, it added in a footnote, “au- 
thorizes the commission to intervene, 
but does not provide for making the 
commission a party defendant origin- 
ally.” 

“The United States,” the court con- 
tinued, “is not a mere nominal party 
defendant. The legislative history of 
the above-mentioned statute demon- 
strates that the Congress deliberately 
and intentionally provided that such 
suits should be brought against the 
United States and that this require- 
ment was no inadvertence ... The 
provision was debated at Iength on 
the floor of each house. These dis- 
cussions clearly indicate that it was the 
intention of the authors of this legis- 
lation that the attorney general of the 
United States should appear in behalf 
of the United States, and defend the 
action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Attempts were made to 
modify this provision in order that 
the action might be brought against the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
rather than against the United States, 
but these endeavors were defeated. 

“It is clearly, therefore, the duty of 
the Department of Justice to defend 
the order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Necessarily, the depart- 
ment may not be on both sides of the 
case. Yet an examination of the peti- 
tion filed by the United States, and 
of the answers filed in its behalf, indi- 
cates that both pleadings were signed 
by the same assistant attorney general 
. . . Naturally there cannot be a con- 
troversy if the same party is both 
plaintiff and defendant. If attorneys 
representing the Department of Justice 
appear on both sides of the same case, 
there is no actual controversy, but 
merely a discussion or debate of a 
moot question. 


Justice Department’s Duty 

“Tt is the view of this court, therefore, 
that this action may not be maintained. 
. . . This conclusion is accentuated by 
the fact that it is the duty of the 
Department of Justice under the statute 
to defend the action of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The cases on 
which the government relies are not 
in point.” 

The commission’s decision was noted 
in the Railway Age of August 30, 
1947, page 57. As reported there, the 
controversy arose on June 15, 1942, 
when the Army took over certain 
Norfolk piers formerly operated by a 
public wharfinger whose charges were 
absorbed by the railroads. When the 








Army took over, the carriers refused 
to make it an allowance equivalent to 
the previous absorption of 4 cents per 
100 lb., the refusal having been based 
on the applicable tariffs which re- 
stricted the holding-out to load and 
unload carload export freight to that 
moving over so-called public piers, i.e., 
piers operated by railroads, steamship 
companies, or public wharfingers. The 
government’s claim, which the com- 
mission denied, was the reparations at 
the rate of 4 cents per 100 Ib. on all 
the freight on which the Army per- 
formed its own pier services. 


Shippers Pay Tribute to Kendall 


At its regular meeting on June 25 
in Seattle, Wash., the Pacific North- 
west Advisory Board paid tribute to 
Warren C. Kendall, who, because of 
illness, is on leave of absence from 
his post as chairman of the Car Ser- 
vice Division, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. In a resolution express- 
ing appreciation for his services, the 
board cited Mr. Kendall for “many 
years of faithful service in the interest 
of efficient rail transportation, charac- 
terized by high integrity and by a keen 
understanding of the fundamentals in- 
volved from both shipper and railroad 
viewpoints”, and expressed hope for 
his early return to the A.A.R. 

The board also thanked the railroads 
for “service far beyond their normal 
obligations” during the recent flood in 
the Pacific Northwest. 


No Canadian Railroad Strike; 
Employees Get 17-Cent Increase 


The Canadian railroad strike threat- 
ened for July 15 was called off on July 
14. The unions and the railroads have 
agreed to accept a wage increase of 17 
cents an hour, retroactive to March 1, 
according to an announcement by Hum- 
phrey Mitchell, minister of labor, who 
had been in charge of negotiations un- 
dertaken last week in an effort to break 
the deadlock between union and railroad 
representatives. 

Union leaders originally had made de- 
mands for an increase of 35 cents an 
hour and subsequently rejected a gov- 
ernment conciliation board’s award of a 
7-cent increase. Earlier this week the 
union leaders had reduced the demanded 
increase to 19 cents. The 17-cent in- 
crease, it was estimated, will cost the 
railroads about $75,000,000 a year. An 
additional increase in freight rates will 
soon be requested by the railroads, it is 
expected. 


Palmer Resigns as New Haven 
President, Effective August 12 


Howard S. Palmer has resigned as 
president of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, effective August 12, it was 
announced. this week. Mr. Palmer was 
elected president of the New Haven in 
November, 1934, and, during the road’s 
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reorganization, which continued from 
June, 1935, until September, 1947, he 
served as one of three court-appointed 
trustees. 

Rumors that Mr. Palmer intended to 
resign began to appear following recent 
claims by Frederick C. Dumaine, 
Boston, Mass., financier, that he and his 
associates had acquired enough of the 
voting preferred stock to enable them 
to control the railroad. The date set for 
Mr. Palmer’s retirement also is the date 
of the first stockholders’ meeting to be 
held since the road emerged from re- 
organization. At the meeting, it was re- 
ported, an entirely new slate of direct- 
ors, selected by Mr. Dumaine, will be 
submitted to the stockholders. It was 
stated in Boston that the new president 
will be Lawrence F. Whittemore, presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston and previously assistant to the 
president of the Boston & Maine. 


Suspends C. of N. J. Proposed 
Commutation-Fare Increases 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has suspended from July 5 until 
February 4, 1949, the operation of tar- 
iffs whereby the Central of New Jer- 
sey proposes to increase its commuta- 
tion fares. The commission will investi- 
gate the proposal in a proceeding (I. & 
S. Docket No. 5585) which has been 
assigned for hearing before Examiner 
Burton Fuller on July 29 at the St. 
George Hotel, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

As noted in the Railway Age of June 
26, page 131, the proposed increases 
would vary up to a maximum of less 
than 12 cents a trip, depending on the 
type of ticket and length of haul. They 
are designed to offset increases in the 
out-of-pocket costs of operating the 
commuter service. 


Lawford H. Fry, Locomotive 
Institute Director, Dies 


Lawford Howard Fry, former direc- 
tor of research of the Steam Locomo- 
tive Research Institute, New York, 
died at Mount Vernon, N. Y., on July 
11. Mr. Fry, who retired on July 1, 
was born at Richmond, Que., Canada, 
on June 16, 1873. He was educated in 
private schools in the United States, 
Canada, and England; City and Guilds 
of London; Technical College, Lon- 
don (1893); the University of Got- 
tingen (1894), and Hannoversche Tech- 
nische Hochschule (1894-97). He be- 
gan his career in 1897 in the erecting 
shop of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa., where he became 
engineer of tests in 1904. Later the 
same year he was appointed technical 
representative of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works in Europe. He returned to 
the United States in 1913 and thereafter 
was metallurgical engineer of the Stan- 
dard Steel Works Company until 1930 
when he became railway engineer for 
the Edgewater Steel Companv. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. He resigned in 1943 to be- 
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come director of research for the Steam 
Locomotive Research Institute. 

Mr. Fry was an affiliated member of 
the Mechanical Division, Association 
of American Railroads, a member of 
the Iron and Steel Institute, and a fel- 
low of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, from which he received 
the Worcester Reed Warner Medal in 
1938 for “written contributions relat- 
ing to improved locomotive design 
and utilization of better materials in 
railway equipment.” He had also serv- 





Lawford H. Fry 


ed on the Executive Committee of the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials. He was a member of the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers, the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, and the 
Institution of Locomotive Engineers in 
England. He was also a member of the 
Soc. Ing. Civils de France. Mr. Fry 
was the author of numerous contribu- 
tions to technical papers and societies 
and of “A Study of the Locomotive 
Boiler.” 


New Plan for Handling Mail 
Proposed by Postmaster General 


Several modifications of present ar- 
rangements for the handling of mail on 
the railroads are embodied in a “com- 
prehensive plan for the transportation 
of mail” which has been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by 
Postmaster General Donaldson as part 
of his presentation in the railway mail- 
pay proceeding. He has also filed an 
answer to the recent railroad petition 
which raised from 45 per cent to 65 
per cent the permanent mail-pay in- 
crease being sought (see Railway Age 
of July 3, page 40). 

The proposed new plan for the trans- 
portation of mail is a document of 13 
mimeographed sheets. Among its im- 
portant features are those which would 
modify arrangements for so-called stor- 
age space service, i.e., the transporta- 
tion and handling of made-up mails in 
bulk. Under present arrangements, the 
Post Office Department can utilize less 
than whole storage cars of 60 ft. in 





units of 3 ft. or multiples thereof up 
to 30 ft.; if more than 30 ft. is used, 
the whole car is taken. The mail pay 
applies for the round trip of storage 
cars or space units used. 

The new proposal in this connection 
is that the Post Office Department be 
permitted to utilize less than whole 
storage cars in space units up to 45 
ft. and that no claim be allowed for 
the return empty of any storage units 
less than whole 60-ft. cars. Presum- 
ably the extension of the less-car limit 
on the use of storage space from 30 to 
45 ft. would permit the department to 
minimize its use of whole cars, and 
thus reduce its payments for empty 
return movements, the latter coming 
about under the other provision of the 
new proposal which would allow claims 
for such movements only on whole stor- 
age cars. 

The 65 per cent mail-pay increase 
now sought by the railroads would be 
added to the rates in effect February 
18, 1947, and would result in an in- 
crease of something like 40 per cent in 
present rates which include the interim 
increase of 25 per cent that became ef- 
fective February 1 and was retroactive 
to February 1, 1947. The postmaster 
general’s reply to the latest railroad pe- 
tition suggested that the carriers effect 
further operating economies to offset 
increasing costs. 

“Modernization of equipment, facili- 
ties, and terminals, and up-to-date meth- 
ods of doing business, long overdue, 
particularly in relation to the transpor- 
tation of mail, offer substantial sources 
of economies and savings to the rail- 
roads,” the answer said. “Reducing 
costs by such methods would be more 
productive of net revenues than con- 
stantly increasing rates which eventu- 
ally bring diminishing gross and net 
revenues. In short, railroads may ob- 
tain greater profits from lower gross 
earnings if the conditions of service 
and methods of transacting business 
are suitably improved. This is particu- 
larly true of their best customer, the 
United States Post Office Department.” 


C. A. A. Announces 1949 Federal- 
Aid Airport Program 


D. W. Rentzel, administrator of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, has 
announced a list of 455 new projects 
and additions to existing projects to be 
undertaken under the federal-aid airport 
program for the 1949 fiscal year. The 
program calls for the construction or 
improvement of air ports at an esti- 
mated cost to the federal government 
of $35,098,459, with local or state spon- 
sors providing an additional $38,720,996. 

The announcement also said that Ad- 
ministrator Rentzel had not been able 
to program “many worthy projects” 
for which the C.A.A. had received ap- 
plications for federal assistance. The 
C.A.A. has on file now a backlog of 
approximately $210,000.000 in requests 
for federal aid, it added, and explained 
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that selection for the 1949 program “was 
made on the basis of most immediate 
aeronautical necessity.” 

Tle 455 projects on the list include 
282 for the construction or improve- 
ment of airports of the Class 1, 2, and 
3 category and 173 for Class 4 or 
larger. Of the $35,098,459 of proposed 
federal grants, $11,584,899 is for con- 
struction or development of Class 3 or 
smaller airports, and $23,513,560 is for 
Class 4 and larger. 

Of the $40,000,000 of Federal funds 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1949, 
$3,000,000 has been apportioned for ad- 
ministrative purposes, $500,000 for pro- 
jects in the territories, $27,375,000 
among the states according to area and 
population, in accordance with the for- 
mula provided by law, and $9,125,000 
for a fund from which grants to spon- 
sors will be made at the discretion of 
the administrator. 

Not all of these amounts have been 
programmed, since apportionments made 
to certain states have not yet been 
fully covered by project requests. “The 
C.A.A. anticipates that requests from 
sponsors in these states will be received 
soon,” the announcement said. 


Bulwinkle-Reed Act Procedure 
Prescribed by the I.C.C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has issued an order prescribing 
rules and regulations governing appli- 
cations under section 5a of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, the new section 
added by the Bulwinkle-Reed act, 
which grants anti-trust immunity for 
carrier joint agreements approved by 
the commission and limited to matters 
relating to “rates, fares, classifications, 
divisions, or charges (including charges 
between carriers and compensation paid 
or received for the use of facilities or 
equipment), or rules and regulations 
pertaining thereto, or procedures for the 
joint consideration, initiation or estab- 
lishment thereof.” 

The order was accompanied by a no- 
tice from I.C.C. Secretary W. P. Bar- 
tel who said that matters arising un- 
der the new section had been assigned 
to the commission’s Division 2, and 
that administrative work “below the di- 
vision level” had been assigned to the 
Bureau of Water Carriers and Freight 
Forwarders. Members of Division 2 
are Commissioners Alldredge, Rogers 
and Barnard, the first-named being its 
chairman. 

The order prescribing the regula- 
tions was dated July 6 and it occupies 
five double-spaced mimeographed sheets. 
The first rule relates to the form and 
contents of the applications. After spe- 
cifying how the applicant is to be iden- 
tified, it provides that, if the agreement 
of which approval is sought pertains 
to a conference, bureau, committee, or 
other organization, there must be sub- 
mitted “a complete description of such 
organization, including any sub-units, 
and of its functions and methods of 
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The viaduct which, with its 18 stone arches, carries the main line of the Erie 1,200 ft. 
across the Starrucca valley near Susquehanna, Pa. Completed in 1848, the structure is 110 
ft. high. Originally built for a single track, for many years it has been carrying double- 
track traffic without any significant changes in construction. Said to be the most ex- 
pensive bridge in the world 100 years ago, the cons:ruction cost was $335,203 





operation, together with a description 
of the territorial scope of such opera- 
tions.” If the organization has “a work- 
ing or other arrangement with any 
other organization,” there must be in- 
cluded “a complete description of such 
arrangement or relationship.” If the 
agreement for which approval is sought 
is of any other character, there must be 
submitted “a precise statement of its 
nature and scope and the mode of pro- 
cedure thereunder.” 

Exhibits required with each appli- 
cation include a true copy of the agree- 
ment, and an opinion of counsel for 
applicant that the application meets the 
requirements of section 5a and will be 
legally authorized if approved by the 
commission. If the agreement pertains 
to a conference, bureau, committee, or 
other organization, there must be other 
exhibits as follows: A copy of the con- 
stitution, by-laws, or other documents 
or writings, specifying the organiza- 
tion’s power, duties, and procedures, 
unless incorporated in the agreement 
as filed; an organization chart; and 
a schedule of charges to members or, 
where expenses are divided among the 
members, a statement showing how the 
expenses are divided. 

Other regulations specify how the 
applications shall be prepared and the 
procedure for their filing. One such re- 
quirement is that copies be served on 
state regulatory bodies having jurisdic- 
tion within the territory embraced 
within the scope of the agreement. The 
commission will issue public notes, 
through the Federal Register, of the 
filing of applications, and _ protests 
should be filed in accordance with Rule 
1.40 of the commission’s General Rules 
of Practice. 





Wenneman Criticizes Young in 
Resigning C. & O. Vice-Presidency 


The resignation of W. H. Wenneman 
as vice-president, finance and corporate 
relations, of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
reported in the July 10 Railway Age, 
was submitted in a letter dated June 
29 and addressed to Robert R. Young, 
chairman of the C. & O. board. “My in- 
ability to fully accept the philosophy 
that you have developed and imposed 
on the C. & O. in the past two years 
has been a matter of growing conern 
to me,” Mr. Wenneman said in his 
letter, copies of which were sent to 
all the road’s directors, “and I am 
taking this step after 25 years of ser- 
vice with the C. & O., following sev- 
eral months of serious consideration. 

“T have been made increasingly aware 
of late,’ the letter continued, “that 
frank expression of my own views is 
unwelcome—a condition that formerly 
did not exist—while at the same time 
you have made it abundantly clear 
that you expect unquestioning support 
of all your actions. Too many activi- 
ties have been undertaken for the sole 
purpose of attracting public attention, 
and of late all others have been slanted 
for their public effect. The net result 
of this policy has been that several 
second-rate awards have been won, and 
public favor has been lost. 

“Although heavy responsibilitiés have 
been placed upon me and the other 
officers,’ Mr. Wenneman’s letter went 
on, “all authority in the company re- 
sides in you and it has become appar- 
ent that we are not to be permitted to 
exercise our best judgment and full 
abilities in correcting the unfavorable 
conditions about which the board has 
properly been concerned of late... . 
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Since I cannot work harmoniously with 
the chief executive appointed by the 
board, I have decided to sever my con- 
nection.” 

Mr. Young, in a letter also sent to 
the directors, described Mr. Wenne- 
man’s resignation as “sudden and sur- 
prising,” adding, “as the board knows, 
the financial vice-president reports di- 
rectly to the chairman. My dissatis- 
faction with his services has been made 
apparent to him in connection with his 
summer residence on Cape Cod, where 
he is accustomed to spend the month 
of July and numerous long weekends 
in addition. I had overlooked this in 
past years, but could not overlook 
these unauthorized absences during the 
period of the president’s [Robert Bow- 
man’s] illness and when the corporation 
faced many pressing problems. Direc- 
tors have also heard me openly express, 
in his presence, my dissatisfaction at 
his failure for not having brought to 
the board’s attention many important 
facts relating to the company’s opera- 
tion.” 

Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., director of 
public relations of the C. & O. 
wrote the directors in reference to 
Mr. Wenneman’s mention of “second 
rate awards” and the further statement 
that “public favor has been lost.” 
Describing himself as “disturbed by 
this unfortunate and inaccurate state- 
ment,” Mr. Deegan outlined the “nature 
of the awards” won by the road, “their 
authenticity and the national public re- 
cognition which brought them about.” 


Allegheny Regional Advisory 
Board Committees Meet 


Because of recent high demand for 
hopper cars, shortages in that type of 
equipment must be expected until the 
bulk of 44,901 hopper cars now on 
order can be delivered to the railroads, 
W. E. Callahan, manager of the open 
top section, Car Service Division, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, said re- 
cently at a joint meeting of the execu- 
tive and railroad contact committees of 
the Allegheny Regional Advisory Board 
in Wheeling, W. Va. During the busi- 
ness portion of the meeting, G. W. 
Brundage, traffic manager of the Bes- 
semer Limestone & Cement Co., was 
elected chairman of the board’s car 
efficiency committee, and A. C. Roy, 
trafic manager of Eastern Gas & Fuel 
Associates, was elected chairman of the 
freight claim prevention committee. 


Official-Southwestern Divisions 
Probe Set for Hearing 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has set October 11 as a hearing 
date and January 17, 1949, as a date 
for further hearing with respect to the 
investigation which it has instituted into 
the reasonableness of the present pri- 
mary divisions of interterritorial joint 
class and all-commodity rates between 
points in Official territory and points 
in Southwestern territory. The hear- 
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ings will be held at the commission’s 
Washington, D. C., offices, before Ex- 
aminer Howard Hosmer. 

The investigation, requested by -rail- 
roads in Official territory, was ordered 
by the commission last December. It 
originally embodied rates between all 
points in Official territory, but a July 
6 order of the commission excludes 
from the probe the Chicago, IIl., 
switching district or other points in 
that state on, west or north of the IIli- 
nois waterways or in Wisconsin. 

The commission’s order also directs 
Official territory respondents to sub- 
mit copies of their testimony and ex- 
hibits to the commission and to coun- 
sel for the Southern and Southwestern 
territory respondents not later than 
September 1. The testimony and exhi- 
bits of the latter are due not later than 
December 20. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended July 10, which included the 
July 5 holiday, totaled 755,760 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on July 15. This was a de- 
crease of 1,606 cars, or 0.2 per cent, 
under the preceding week, a decrease of 
51,357 cars, or 6.4 per cent, under the 
corresponding week last year, and a 
decrease of 139,322 cars, or 15.6 per 
cent, under the equivalent 1946 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended July 3 totaled 757,366 cars, 
and the summary for that week as 
compiled by the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For the Week Ended Saturday, July 3 











District 1948 1947 1946 
Eastern 132,138 102,982 121,798 
Allegheny 159,601 127,150 145,969 
Pocahontas 23,867 20,969 37,063 
Southern 112,901 90,804 104,691 
Northwstrn. 133,484 115,745 104,453 
Ctrl. Wstrn. 130,853 112,098 107,228 
Southwstrn. 64,522 59,456 58,573 
Total Wstrn. 

Districts. 328,859 287,299 270,254 
Tot. All Rds. 757,366 629,204 679,775 
Commodities: 

Grain and 

grain pdcts. 61,030 58,967 46,472 
Livestock 7,882 9,253 13,793 
Coal 56,773 32,753 99,828 
Coke 11,887 8,523 11,697 
Forest pdcts. 48,059 32,595 32,784 

re 84,305 78,395 63,024 
Mchdse I.c.1. 105,061 96,647 108,174 
Miscellaneous 382,369 312,071 304,003 
July 3 757,366 629,204 679,775 
June 26 888,582 846,141 879,544 
June 19 906,774 901,296 858,423 
June 12 906,948 895,292 867,918 
June 5 821,213 900,747 $30,128 





Cumulative tot., 
27 weeks 21,524,566 22,298,801 19,695,637 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended July 3 totaled 71,115 cars as com- 
pared with 78,901 cars for the previous 
week and 68,766 cars for the corres- 
ponding week last year, according to 
the compilation of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
Hiily:3, 1948 ccces 71,115 33,474 
July 5, 1947 2... 68,766 34,836 
Cumulative total for 
Canada: 
Rily 3, 1948: 2.005 1,987,840 946,527 
July 5, 1947 ..... 1,940,840 946,527 


Alabama Intrastate Fares 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has instituted an investigation 
into the refusal of the Public Service 
Commission of Alabama to permit 
intrastate coach and first-class passen- 
ger fare increases in line with those 
which apply to interstate traffic. The 
proceeding has been assigned for hear- 
ing on July 21 at Montgomery, Ala., 
before Examiner Hosmer. As reported 
in Railway Age of July 3, page 41, 
11 carriers operating within Alabama 
told the commission that the respective 
interstate and coach and first class 
fares are now 2.5 cents and 3.5 cents 
per mile, whereas the intrastate coach 
and first class fares presently in effect 
in that state are 2.2 cents and 3.3 
cents per mile, respectively, 


New York Commutation Fares 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has set July 26 as the hearing 
date with respect to its investigation 
into the failure of the Public Service 
Commission of New York to permit 
the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford to establish in the state of New 
York the same increases in commuta- 
tion fares which the federal agency has 
authorized the New Haven to estab- 
lisn in its interstate commuter opera- 
tions. The hearing will be held at the 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, N.Y., be- 
fore Examiner Fuller. The institution 
of the investigation was noted in Rail- 
way Age of July 3, page 40. 


Representation of Employees 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men has replaced the United Steel 
Workers of America, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, as the represen- 
tative of clerical, office, station and 
storehouse employees of the Mononga- 
hela Connecting, as the result of a re- 
cent election which has been certified 
by the National Mediation Board. The 
B. of R.T., however, has been suc- 
ceeded by the International Association 
of Machinists, functioning through 
the Railway Employees’ Department, 
American Federation of Labor, as the 
representative of automotive mechanics, 
including their helpers and apprentices, 
employed by the Yakima Valley, as 
the result of another election, also cer- 
tified by the N.M.B. 

The Hotel & Restaurant Employees 
International Alliance had been desig- 
nated to continue representing dining 
car employees of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific. That organiza- 
tion defeated the Dining Car & Rail- 
road Food Workers Union, 227 to 186, 
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in a special run-off election, after 
neither of those two unions nor the 
United Transport Service Employees, 
C.1.0., had received a majority of the 
ballots in the first referendum. 


A.C.L. Signaling Modifications 


Acting upon a request filed by the 
Atlantic Coast Line, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has amended its 
order of April 29, 1946, to require that 
road to complete before January 1, 
1950, the installation of a block signal 
system between Waycross, Ga., and 
Atlanta. 

The commission’s 1946 order re- 
quired the A.C.L. to install a block 
signal system between Jessup, Ga., and 
Montgomery, Ala., before January 1, 
1950. The A.C.L., meanwhile, requested 
that the Waycross-Atlanta segment be 
substituted for the Jessup-Montgomery 
line. In approving the substitution, how- 
ever, the commission extended to Jan- 
uary 7, 1951, the time within which the 
carrier will be required to complete the 
Jessup-Montgomery project. 

The commission also has extended 
for one year from July 1 the time with- 
in which the A.C.L. will be required 
to complete the installation of a block 
system between Orlando, Fla., and 
Tampa. Installation of the signaling by 
the A.C.L. was ordered by the com- 
mission after its consideration of a re- 
turn to a show-cause order (see Rail- 
way Age of May 4, 1946, page 940). 





Additional General News appears on 
pages 71 and 72. 





ORGANIZATIONS 


The Southern Association of Car Service 
Officers will hold its semi-annual meet- 
ing at the General Oglethorpe Hotel, 
Savannah, Ga., July 21 and 22. 





The 25th annual convention of the 
National Association of Foremen will be 
held in Philadelphia, Pa., September 
23-25, inclusive. 


SUPPLY TRADE 








John D. Coleman, whose appointment 
as regional service manager of the 
western region of the American Locomo- 
tive Company was announced in the Rail- 
way Age of June 5, joined the com- 
pany in 1939. In November, 1942, he 
entered the United States Army as a 
captain in the Transportation Corps. 
He returned to the company’s locomo- 
pond field service division in October, 
945. 
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One of the 7 lounge grill coaches recently delivered to the Missouri Pacific and the Texas 
& Pacific by the American Car & Foundry Co. Part of a 69-car order placed with A.C.F. 
by the two roads, the cars are for service in the “Texas Eagle” and the “Valley Eagle” 





Also announced in the same issue 
were the appointments of Carl A. Gandy, 
Jr., as district sales representative ; John 
F. Corcoran to be in charge of sales 
activities for the railway steel spring 
division; and Paul N. Strobell as district 
engineer for the New York district. 

Mr. Gandy joined the company in 
1940 and has been a service engineer 
in the New York and Atlanta, Ga., 
districts as well as in Mexico and Bra- 
zil. Mr. Corcoran also joined Alco in 
New York in 1940 and two years later 
was assigned to the Washington, D.C., 
office to work on war production prob- 
lems. He was appointed district sales 
manager in Atlanta in February, 1947. 
Mr. Strobell joined the company as a 
service engineer on Diesel-electric loco- 
motives in 1941. He was assigned to 
install the first Alco switchers on the 
Central Railway of Brazil in 1943 and 
after his return to the United States in 
July, 1943, he entered the Navy as a 
lieutenant. He rejoined Alco’s service 
department at Schenectady, N. Y., after 
his discharge in August, 1946. 


H. B. Hammond has been relieved of 
his duties as district manager of the 
New York office of the Rockbestos Prod- 
ucts Corporation to devote himself ex- 
clusively to the servicing, for the com- 
pany, of all departments of the federal 
government in Washington, D. C., and 
all private shipyards on the east coast. 
He will be located at company head- 
quarters in New Haven, Conn. The 
company also has announced the ap- 
pointments of J. T. Williams, formerly 
Cleveland, Ohio, office manager, as New 
York district manager; D. S. Lee, 









formerly district manager of the Buf- 
falo, N. Y., office, as district manager 
of the Cleveland office, with which 
office territory the Buffalo district has 
been incorporated ; S. A. Sargent, formerly 
district representative of the New Eng- 
land territory, as district representative 
of the Chicago office; and R. G. Newton, 
formerly sales promotion manager of 
the New Haven office, as district rep- 
resentative of the New England ter- 
ritory, with headquarters in New 
Haven. 


E. L. Behrends has joined the general 
sales department of the Taylor Forge & 
Pipe Works, which operates plants at 
Chicago and Carnegie, Pa. Mr. Beh- 
rends was formerly vice-president of 
the George B. Limbert Company and 
later manager of the western supply 
division of the Lummus Company, 
operating the former Limbert facilities. 


The Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp. has announced the appointment 
of Harold T. Anderson as assistant to 
the general sales manager, in charge 
of sales production relations, with head- 
quarters at the Harrison, N. J., works. 
Mr. Anderson joined Worthington in 
1924. In 1940 he joined the sales de- 
partment and was engaged in subcon- 
tracting activities until 1944, when he 
was transferred to the steam power di- 
vision of the general sales department. 


Hewitt-Robins, Inc., has announced the 
opening of new executive and sales 
offices at 370 Lexington avenue, New 
York. The new location also will serve 
as eastern sales offices for the Hewitt 
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Rubber and Restfoam divisions, Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Robins. Conveyors and En- 
gineers divisions at Passaic, N. J. and 
New York. The’ appointment of F. L. 
Murdock & Co., Tulsa, Okla., to handle 
The Hewitt’s rubber division line as 
industrial and oil field distributors of 
nose, conveyor and transmission belt- 
ing, and packing, also was announced. 


William J. Crabbs, formerly assistant 
chief of motive power and equipment 
of the Atlantic Coast Line, has joined 
the Great Lakes Steel Corporation as 
mechanical engineer in charge of ap- 
plication engineering of the company’s 
nailable steel flooring. William H. Adams 
will continue to supervise research and 
development for the steel floor divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Crabbs was graduated from the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute in 1934 
with a degree in mechanical engineering. 
During his summer vacations, from 
1927 through 1933, he worked in the 
stores and mechanical departments of 





William J. Crabbs 


the Western Maryland and after grad- 
uation he joined the American Loco- 
motive Company as a special apprentice. 
In 1936 he returned to the Western 
Maryland as a draftsman and, in 1938, 
was promoted to chief draftsman. He 
Was appointed mechanical engineer in 
1940. During the recent war, Mr. 
Crabbs was a major in the Transporta- 
tion Corps. Following his discharge in 
1945 he joined the Atlantic Coast Line 
as mechanical engineer. He was pro- 
moted to assistant chief of motive power 
and equipment in 1947. 


T. B. Ellis, formerly district manager 
of the industrial division of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, has been appointed 
central district manager of the apparatus 
department, to succeed R. |. Parker who 
has been elected a commercial vice- 
president of the company, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


F. L. Sargeant has been appointed 
manager of the New York sales divi- 
sion of the Reynolds Metals Company to 
succeed Stuart Smith, who has been ap- 
pointed special representative to the 
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United States Air Forces with head- 
quarters in Reynolds’ Dayton, Ohio, 
office. Mr. Sargeant was formerly man- 
ager of the Kansas City, Mo., and St. 
Louis sales divisions, successively. The 
appointment of Wilfred P. Lawless as 
manager of the Nashville, Tenn., sales 
district also was announced. Mr. Law- 
less was formerly in charge of the 
Charlotte, N. C., sales district. 


Peter F. Rossman, whose election as 
president of the Symington-Gould Cor- 
poration, with headquarters at Depew, 
N. Y., was announced in the Railway 
Age of July 3, began his business career 
in 1922 with the Maxwell Motor Car 
Company. From 1923 to 1936 he was 
associated with the Packard Motor Car 
Company and, in the latter year, he 
joined the airplane division of the 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, at Buffalo, 
N. Y. In 1943 he was invited by Guy 
W. Vaughan, president of the cor- 
poration, to organize and acquire plant 
and machine facilities for a new de- 
velopment division at Bloomfield, N. J., 
of which division he became general 
manager, responsible directly to the 
president. This division was liquidated 
in December, 1945, at which time Mr. 
Rossman was appointed special assist- 





Peter F. Rossman 


ant to the president, with headquarters 
at New York, the position he held at 
the time of his recent election. 


J. A. Saver, whose retirement as presi- 
dent of the corporation was announced 
in the same issue, began his career in 
the Mt. Clare (Baltimore, Md.) shops 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, where he 
worked from June, 1905, to September, 
1907, when he joined the T. H. Syming- 
ton Company at Baltimore. In 1912 he 
was transferred to New York where 
he studied evenings at the New York 
University School of Commerce and 
was graduated with the class of 1917. 
In July of that year he went to 
Rochester, N. Y., as secretary of the 
Symington-Anderson Company, one of 
five war plants in Rochester and Chi- 
cago which were organized by T. H. 
Symington. Mr. Sauer returned to New 
York in 1919 as assistant to the vice- 
president of the T. H. Symington 








Company. He was appointed assistant 
to the president in 1922 and elected 
vice-president of the Symington Com- 
pany, successor to the T. H. Symington 
Company, in 1924. He also was vice- 
president of the Gould Coupler Com- 
pany, which was absorbed by Syming- 
ton in 1925. When the two companies 





J. A. Sauer 


were merged in 1936, Mr. Sauer was 
appointed executive vice-president, and 
in May, 1944, he was elected presi- 
dent. Mr. Sauer was awarded the 
Frederick A. Lorenz Memorial for 1946 
for the most outstanding contribution 
to the general welfare of the steel 
castings industry during the preceeding 
year. 


L. J. Davis, Jr., who has been as- 
sociated with the Union Switch & Signal 
Co. in its engineering department since 
1945, has been transferred to the firm’s 
sales department, with headquarters at 
New York. 


Corliss A. Bercaw, district sales man- 
ager of the Electro-Motive Division of 
General Motors Corporation, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been appointed 
Pacific Coast regional manager, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., 
succeeding Ernest Kuehn, who has re- 
tired. Mr. Kuehn will remain with 
the firm as a consultant until January 
1, 1949. Mr. Bercaw is succeeded by 
George W. Rukgaber, district sales rep- 
resentative in the Chicago region. A 
picture of Mr. Rukgaber and a sketch 
of his career appeared in the Railway 
Age of May 1, this year, in connection 
with his promotion to district sales rep- 
resentative. 


A. C. Boock, chief engineer of the 
Allis-Chalmers Works in Springfield, IIl., 
has been appointed general manager of 
the Springfield operations. Succeeding 
Mr. Boock is Fred A. Schick. 


OBITUARY 


Albert G. Bladholm, president of Iron 
& Steel Products, Inc., at Chicago, 
died at St. Luke’s Hospital in that 
city on July 6, following a short ill- 
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ness. Mr. Bladholm had headed the firm 
since 1942 and prior to that time was 
associated with Briggs & Turivas, steel 
warehouse firm, at Blue Island. III. 


John Allison, chief engineer of» the 
Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Corporation, 
Glassport, Pa., died on July 8, at his 
home in Swissvale, Pa. He was as- 
sociated with the firm for 42 years. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


North Western to Refurbish 100 
Suburban Cars at $700,000 Cost 


The interiors of 100 roller-bearing 
steel-and-aluminum passenger cars now 
operated in Chicago suburban service 
by the Chicago & North Western are 
scheduled to be completely redecorated, 
at a cost of $7,000 per car. R. L. 
Williams, president of the company, 
said the cars would be converted into 
de luxe coaches featuring attractive 
pastel colors, bright seat upholstering, 
colorful tile floor covering and other 
changes designed for greater attractive- 
ness and comfort. Work is already un- 
der way and it is expected that 28 cars 
will be refurbished this year. 

In conjunction with the suburban 
coach improvement program, the road 
has installed new generators on subur- 
ban locomotives to increase by 100 per 
cent the lighting intensity on 77 trains. 
Mr. Williams pointed out that, de- 
spite an annual loss of almost $2,000,- 
000 on its commuter service, the road 
is undertaking the program “as tan- 
gible evidence of our determination to 
provide greater comfort and service” 
to the 32,000 persons who commute 
daily on the North Western. 





SIGNALING 


The Canadian Pacific has placed an 
order with the Union Switch & Signal 
Co. for materials required to install a 
consolidated control of Bresley, Outre- 
mont, Hampstead, St. Luc, Wentworth 
and North Jct. interlockings from Unit 
Tower, Montreal, Que. A 10-ft. Style C 
machine will be provided for this proj- 
ect. The functions at the Hampstead 
and St. Luc locations will be handled 
by direct wire, while those at all the 
other plants will be code controlled, 
with two code lines being used, extend- 
ing in opposite directions from the cen- 
trally located tower. The order involves 
Style H-2 searchlight high and dwarf 
signals; the control machine with office 
and field code apparatus; reversible 
coded track circuit materials for use 
between interlockings and for all track 
circuits over 500 ft. in length within 
interlockings; and all required plug-in 
relays, rectifiers, transformers and hous- 
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ings. The field installation will be 
handled by the regular construction 
forces of the railway. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has 
placed orders with the Union Switch & 
Signal Co. covering materials for the 
installation of automatic block signals 
on 64 mi. of single track between 
Brinkley, Ark., and Little Rock. In- 
volved in the work are H-2 searchlight 
signals, coded track circuit materials, 
switch circuit controllers and housings. 
The field installation will be carried out 
by the regular construction forces of 
the railroad. 


The Spokane, Portand & Seatte has 
ordered equipment from the General 
Railway Signal Company for the in- 
stallation of absolute permissive block 
signaling on 151.5 mi. of single track 
between Wishram, Ore., and Bend. 
Type-SA searchlight signals, Type-K 
relays, Model-7 switch circuit control- 
lers, and welded steel relay cases will 
be used in this installation. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Clinchfield has ordered 35 70-ton 
covered hopper cars from the American 
Car & Foundry Co. for delivery in 
July, 1949. 


The Copper Range has increased to 
23 from 15 the number of 50-ton box 
cars it has ordered from the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company. 
The 15 cars originally ordered are 
scheduled for delivery next month and 
the remaining 8 cars are expected to 
be delivered in November. 


The Delaware & Hudson has ordered 
300 50-ton box cars and 200 50-ton 
gondola cars from its own shops. Deliv- 
ery is scheduled for the second and 
third quarters of 1949, 


The Grand Trunk Western has ordered 
500 40%4-ft. 50-ton box cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. and 200 
50%4-ft. 50-ton box cars from the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company. Deliveries of both lots are 
scheduled for the first quarter of 1949. 
The inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in Railway Age of April 10. 
The road also has reported it is com- 
pletely rebuilding 600 40'%4-ft. box cars 
in its Port Huron, Mich., shops. 


The Gulf, Mobile & Ohio has ordered 
500 50-ton gondola cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. and 500 
50-ton hopper cars from the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company. 
Delivery of the gondolas is scheduled 
for early in the third quarter of 1949, 
and delivery of the hoppers is expected 
during the second quarter of 1949. 
The inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in Railway Age of June 5. 


The Kansas City Southern has ordered 
400 70-ton hopper cars from the Pull- 


man-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany for delivery early next year. 


The Mather Stock Car Company has 
ordered 100 40-ton refrigerator cars 
from its own shops for delivery early 


in 1949. 


The Seaboard Air Line has ordered 
150 70-ton hopper cars and 100 70-ton 
covered hopper cars from the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company. 
Delivery of both lots is scheduled to 
begin next January. These cars are 
part of the equipment for which the 
road has been inquiring, as reported 
in Railway Age of June 19. 


The Western Mary!and has ordered 50 
50!4-ft. 50-ton automobile cars from the 
Greenville Steel Car Company for de- 
livery during the first quarter of 1949, 
This order is for the last of 500 freight 
cars of various types for which the 
road has been inquiring, as reported in 
Railway Age of June 5. 


MARINE 


The directors of the Erie have author- 
ized the purchase of 4 steel car floats 
of 16-car capacity, 10 steel covered 
barges and 15 steel lighters at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,777,628. 


CAR SERVICE 


Revised I.C.C. Service Order No. 
552, which provides for the control 
and rerouting of tidewater coal and 
coke moving through North Atlantic 
ports has been modified by Amendment 
No. 2 which names J. B. Sinclair as 
commission agent with jurisdiction 
under the order over movements to 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland ports. Mr. 
Sinclair, who succeeds the late W. R. 
Godber, is joint manager of the An- 
thracite Tidewater Emergency Bureau 
and the Northern Tidewater Bitumi- 
nous Emergency Bureau with headquar- 
ters at 143 Liberty street, New York. 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
issued General Permit ODT 18A, Re- 
vised 24-C, effective July 9. It author- 
izes (a) carload shipments of apples 
in minimum quantities of not less than 
30,000 1b., or in bushel baskets loaded 
not less than four full tiers high, when 
originating at any point in Kansas or 
Missouri or east of a line consisting 
of the eastern boundary of Minnesota 
and the Mississippi river south to New 
Orleans, La.; and (b) carload ship- 
ments of apples in boxes in minimum 
quantities of not less than 35,000 Ib., 
or Gravenstein apples in baskets in 
minimum quanties of not less than 30,- 
000 Ib. from any point in California, 
Oregon, or Washington. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Erie.—This company has announced that 
construction of a new passenger station 
at Lee road in Cleveland, Ohio, just 
south of Shaker Heights, is under way 
and is expected to be completed about 
December 1. Construction work is being 
done by Mark Swisher, Inc., Cleveland. 
When the new building is opened to 
the public, the road’s East 93rd_ street 





station will be abandoned. The new 


station will be located along the east- 
ward main track on the west side of 
Lee road. It will be 50 ft. long and 
19 ft. wide. A canopy will be provided 
on the station platform and a waiting 
shelter, 24 ft. by 8 ft., is planned along 
the westward track directly opposite 
the station, for inbound passengers. 
Exterior walls of the two structures 
will be covered with dark red face 
brick. The main station roof will be 
covered with blended green asphalt 
shingles. Glass block windows are 
planned for the ends of the waiting 
shelter. Mottled cream and buff glazed 
tiles is specified for the interior walls 
of the waiting room. Ceilings will be 
cream-colored acoustical plaster. Rooms 
in the new building will be illuminated 
with a fluorescent lighting system. 


Reading.—At the ~equest of this road, 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has extended for one year 
from July 1 the time within which the 
Reading will be required to complete 
construction of a line from Boston Run 
Junction, Pa., to Frackville Junction, 2.5 
miles (see Railway Age of September 
20, 1947, page 75). 


Southern.—Plans for construction of a 
new $2,000,000 bridge across the Tom- 
bigbee river near Jackson, Ala., and of 
a smaller $75,000 bridge across the 
Chickasaw river near Mobile, were an- 
nounced this week. Work on the large 
structure will start this month and com- 
pletion is expected by November, 1949. 
The smaller bridge is expected to be 
built early next. year. 

Plans for the new bridge across the 
Tombigbee river call for two approach 
spans, each 232-ft. 10-in. long, and a 
vertical lift span, 335-ft. 5%4-in. long. 
In raised position the bridge will pro- 
vide 52 ft. vertical clearance above or- 
dinary high water level, and the clear 
horizontal opening at the bridge will be 
increased from the present 100 ft. to 
300 ft. Reinforced concrete piers, car- 
ried on steel-bearing piles driven into 
bedrock, will support the steel spans. 
The superstructure will contain ap- 
proximately 1,500 tons. of structural 
steel. The bridge will be constructed 
under the direction of the road’s engi- 
neering department, with Manley A. 
Roose as resident engineer. The piers 
were designed by the road’s engineers 
and the structure was designed by Har- 
rington & Cortelyou, Kansas City, 
Mo. Contractors are the Hardaway 
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Contracting Company, Columbus, Ga.; 
the Virginia Bridge Company, Roan- 
oke, Va.; and the Ernest Construc- 
tion Company, Mobile. 

The new bridge across the Chicka- 
saw river, about six miles north of Mo- 
bile, will be constructed by the road’s 
own forces. It will have two girder ap- 
proach spans, each 39-ft. long, and a 
center through-girder span 72-ft. long. 
Present end piers will be used and two 
new concrete piers will be built in the 
river. 


Texas & Pacific.—This road has re- 
quested bids on contracts for furnish- 
ing all labor and materials and per- 
forming all work for the construction 
of reinforced concrete trestles, a creo- 
soted ballast deck railroad trestle about 
116 ft. long and a portion of the neces- 
sary earth embankment, all for the high 
level crossing over the Morganza flood- 
way between Red Cross and Fordoche, 
Pointe Coupee parish, La. (See Rail- 
way Age of May 29, page 59). The ag- 
gregate length of the concrete trestles 
will be 16,000 ft. Bids will be received 
until August 28. The quantities of ma- 
terials needed for this project, for 
which bids on alternate schedules are 
required, have been estimated as fol- 
lows: more than 40,000 cu. yds. of con- 
crete; about 4,000 tons of reinforcing 
steel; about 400 tons of structural steel 
for span bearings; over 600,000 lin. ft. 
of untreated timber foundation piles; 
and 21,000 cu. yds. of embankment. 


FINANCIAL 


Disputed C. & O. Equipment Trust 
Issue Authorized by Commission 


Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized the 
Chesapeake & Ohio to assume liability 
for $3,500,000 of 234 per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates, the proceeds of 
which will be applied toward the pur- 
chase of equipment estimated to cost 
$3,555,248. The equipment includes 2 
6,000-hp. steam-turbine  electric-drive 
passenger locomotives, to be acquired 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works at 
an estimated unit price of $547,451. 

As reported in Railway Age of July 
3, page 37, hearing on the C. & O.’s 
application in the proceeding, Finance 
Docket No. 16131, was held before Ex- 
aminers Howard and Eddy last month 
after George S. Jackson, of 230 West 
End Avenue, New York, the C. & O. 
stockholder who has challenged that 
road’s management on several recent 
occasions, was permitted to intervene in 
order to oppose the contemplated ex- 
penditures. 

The commission, however, found that 
Mr. Jackson failed to support his alle- 
gations that the C. & O. is not in need 
of all the equipment proposed to be ac- 
quired, especially the steam-turbine lo- 





comotives, and that the passenger oper- 
ations on the C. & O. were conducted 
at a loss in excess of $21,000,000 dur- 
ing the year ended December 31, 1947. 
Mr. Jackson had charged that the 
steam-turbines were still in a stage of 
experimentation and unproved reliabil- 
ity, and contended that they should not 
be made the basis of an obligation to 
be issued and sold to the public. 

According to the commission, the 
record clearly shows that the C. & O. 
is in need of additional locomotives to 
handle the traffic on its lines. The 2 
steam-turbines, it said, are of an un- 
usual type; and that together with one 
such locomotive presently in service on 
the C. & O., are designed for the pur- 
pose of creating coal-burning locomo- 
tives which could be operated as eco- 
nomically and efficiently as Diesel-elec- 
trics. In this respect, it noted that the 
C. & O. originates a large amount of 
coal traffic, which type of fuel, it said, 
is more readily available to it than oil 
used for Diesel-electric operation. 

“Tt has been shown,” the commission 
went on, “that while these locomotives 
will not handle existing through passen- 
ger trains between Washington, D. C., 
and Cincinnati, Ohio, they will be able 
to do so when the modern, lightweight 
passenger equipment now on order is 
received. The performance of the lo- 
comotive at present in service is satis- 
factory and it has hauled its rated ton- 
nage at the required speed over all 
parts of the line between Washington 
and Cincinnati.” 

With respect to passenger revenues, 
the commission held that it is a matter 
of common knowledge that passenger 
operations in general are conducted at 
a loss on a great many railroads. 
“Nevertheless,” it continued, “the trans- 
portation of mail, passengers and ex- 
press is a necessary public service and 
we are not persuaded that the losses 
suffered by the applicant in furnishing 
such service would constitute grounds 
for a denial of this application.” 

As for the C. & O. financing sub- 
stantially the entire cost of new equip- 
ment, instead of making the customary 
initial payment, the commission referred 
to its report of May 24 (see Railway 
Age of May 29, page 60), wherein it 
authorized the C. & O. to assume li- 
ability for $4,450,000 of 214 per cent 
equipment trust certificates, but at the 
same time criticized the current-asset 
position of that road. The latter issue 
was applied toward the purchase of 
equipment estimated to cost $4,495,608. 

As for the present issue, the com- 
mission said that the C. & O. might 
provide cash for making the initial 
payment for the equipment by issuing 
short-term notes. “This would  prob- 
ably result in a more favorable effec- 
tive interest rate on the equipment 
obligations,” it said, “but would aggra- 
vate the applicant’s burden of early 
maturities.” 

The commission’s report also ob 
served that the C. & O. during 1948 
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will have assumed, on the basis of the 
present and proposed trust, liability in 
respect of a total of approximately $17,- 
150,000 of certificates, representing sub- 
stantially the entire cost of the equip- 
ment to be acquired. “In addition. . . 
the applicant has shown that as of 
June 25, there was undelivered equip- 
ment on order in which it has an in- 
itial equity of 20 per cent, representing 
a total contract price of $23,596,686, of 
which $18,877,349 would be payable 
from funds held by equipment trust 
trustees and $4,719,337 would be pay- 
able from funds of the applicant,” the 
report stated. 

According to the commission, the C. 
& O.’s anticipated requirements for 
cash, exclusive of dividends, to the 
end of the current year amount to $39,- 
064,481, consisting of $980,000 for new 
equipment, $7,800,000 for retirement of 
equipment obligations and bonds and 
$30,284,481 for improvements to road- 
way if all the expenditures authorized 
are made. 

“The applicant’s net income for the 
year ended December 31, 1947, as re- 
ported to us, was $34,346,223, and 
accruals for depreciation and amortiza- 
tion were $14,002,748” the commission 
went on. “Should the applicant’s earn- 
ings for the curent and future years 
be equal to or greater than those for 
the year 1947 the applicant’s current 
obligations along with those proposed 
to be assumed on this equipment pro- 
gram, and other capital expenditures, 
will not be too much for it to handle 
successfully.” 

The $3,500,000 of certificates will 
also finance the purchase of 8 type 
0-8-0 switching locomotives and 4 type 
2-6-6-6 freight locomotives. They will 
be dated July 1 and will mature in 10 
annual installments of $350,000, start- 
ing July 1, 1949. The report also ap- 
proves a selling price of 99.5101 with a 
2% per cent interest rate, the bid of 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., and associates, 
which had been accepted subject to 
commission approval, and on which ba- 
sis the average annual cost will be 
approximately 2.47 per cent. 


Atlantic & Danville—To Resume Inde- 
pendent Operations——In a move to pave 
the way for its reversion to independent 
operation this road, operated under lease 
by the Southern since 1899, has filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion an application pursuant to the so- 
called Mahaffie Act. It seeks commis- 
sion authority to alter or modify its first 
and second mortgage 4 per cent gold 
bonds, due July 1, and the mortgages 
pursuant to which those bonds were is- 
sued. At the same time, it advised the 
commission that it has accepted, subject 
to court and commission approval, a 
compromise offer by the Southern to 
turn back the road and equipment in its 
existing condition and pay the A. & D. 
$3,000,000 for a “full acquittance” of 
its responsibility under the lease, which 
expires July 1, 1949. The proposed re- 
Organization plan contemplates that 
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about one-third of the settlement fund 
will be needed for new rolling stock, 
shops and repair and maintenance fa- 
cilities, as well as working capital. The 
balance of about $2,000,000, will be 
used in the refunding of the A. & D.’s 
‘mortgage debt. 

The compromise advanced by the 
Southern is the outgrowth of litiga- 
tion in the Circuit Court of Norfolk 
county, Va., which has issued a de- 
cree construing the lease to mean, in 
effect, that the properties must be re- 
stored to a modern condition. The 
Southern’s appeal from that decree is 
now pending. Approval of the compro- 
mise offer by the court and commission, 
the A. & D. said, would enable it to 
regain possession and operate its prop- 
erties, provided its debt maturities are 
cared for. 

The A. & D. proposes to revamp its 
financial structure by paying $400 in 
cash and issuing a new $600 first mort- 
gage bond for each $1,000 of the $3,- 
925,000 of outstanding first mortgage 
bonds. It also proposes a cash payment 
of $225 and a new $750 second mort- 
gage bond for each $1,000 of the $1,- 
525,000 of outstanding second mortgage 
bonds. The new bonds would mature 
in 50 years and would continue to bear 
interest at 4 per cent annually. Half 
the interest on the new bonds will be 
fixed and half contingent on earnings. 
Pending completion of the reorganiza- 
tion, interest at the same rate of 4 per 
cent will be paid on the present bonds 
at least until July 1, 1949. 

The A. & D. also indicated that it 
is contemplating arrangements whereby 
the road may become locally owned or 
controlled. -As a local enterprise, it 
said, it should be considerably advan- 
tageous over other system lines in se- 
curing business of local industries and 
especially in “capturing” the through 
freight between Norfolk and Danville 
that now moves over longer routes. The 
road also has announced that plans are 
“being laid for a fast, efficient freight 
service—probably with Diesel locomo- 
tives.” 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Trackage Rights.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this road to 
operate under a trackage rights agree- 


ment over a 11.3-mile line of the Cherry 


River Boom & Lumber Co., from Rich- 
mond, W. Va., to Big Blizzard Run. 
The operation will develop coal lands, 
affording a large volume of traffic for 
the applicant. The agreement is for an 
initial term of five years and is to 
continue in force thereafter unless ter- 
minated by either party at the end of 
any year thereafter upon 30 days’ writ- 
ten notice. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois—New Di- 
rector—Anton Hulman, Jr., president 
of Hulman & Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 
has been elected a director of this com- 
pany to succeed Henry E. Perry, presi- 
dent of the Commercial Solvents Cor- 
poration, New York, who has resigned. 





Chicago Great Western. — Operating 
Agreement.—This company has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
approve a supplemental agreement under 
which it will continue to lease passenger 
facilities of the Des Moines, Iowa, 
Union Railway, also used by the Chi- 
cago Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific and 
Wabash. The lease would be effective 
for one year from January 1 and there- 
after would be subject to termination on 
90 days’ notice by either party. Rental 
paid by the C.G.W. would not exceed 
$45,000 annually. 


Facility Terminal. — Acquisition. — The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
permitted the Missouri Pacific to inter- 
vene in opposition in the proceeding 
wherein this new company, as reported 
in Railway Age of June 26, page 136, 
seeks authority to acquire and operate 
a 3.1-mile switching track located on 
the property known as the Navy Indus- 
trial Reserve Facility, south of Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Lehigh Valley—Adjustment Plan.— 
This road has filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission its proposed 
adjustment plan under the Interstate 
Commerce Act’s section 20b—the so- 
called Mahaffie Act. Details of the plan 
were outlined in Railway Age of June 
26, page 135. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—Bos-. 
ton Terminal Reorganization.—Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has approved as reasonable $12,000 
a year, effective January 26, as the 
maximum annual compensation to be 
paid to G. F. Mahoney, as trustee of 
the property of the Boston Terminat 
Co. 


Patersow & Hudson River. —Dividend.— 
This road paid a dividend of $1.12% 
a share on the common stock on July: 
15. The previous payment on the issue. 
was $1.37%4 a share on January 15. 


Pennsylvania.—Hotel Sold.—This com- 
pany has sold the 2,200-room Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York for an un- 
disclosed cash consideration to the 
Hotels Statler Company, which through 
a subsidiary has operated it since it 
was completed in 1919. 


Reading.—Control of Leased Lines.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this. 
company to acquire, through stock 
ownership, control of three lines which 
it has operated under lease for many- 
years. They are the Mill Creek & Mine 
Hill Navigation & Railroad, the Mount 
Carbon & Port Carbon and the Schuyl- 
kill Valley Navigation & Rail Road. 
The commission’s authorization was. 
granted upon the understanding that the 
Reading will not pay more than $53.25. 
per share for the stock it plans to ac- 
quire. 


Southern—Acquisition—This road has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission for authority to acquire 
all properties of the Richmond & Meck- 
lenburg, which it has operated under 
lease since 1898, following which the 
subsidiary company will be dissolved. 
The R. & M. extends from Keysville, 
Va., to Clarksville, 31.2 miles. The 
Southern owns all its outstanding bonds 
and 82.9 per cent of its capital stock. 


Tennessee.—Bonds.—Because it found 
that it could effect the extension of 
an August 2 bond maturity under the 
provisions of section 20a of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as_ originally 
planned and authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, this road 
has obtained from the commission an 
order dismissing the application which 
it filed subsequently for authority to 
proceed instead under section 20b—the 
so-called Mahaffe Act. (See Railway 
Age of April 10, page 75.) 


Texas & Pacific—Lcase.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has dismissed for want of jurisdiction 
this road’s application for authority 
under Section 20a of the Interstate 
Commerce Act to assume obligation as 
lessee of railway freight facilities under 
the provisions of a June 1 lease with 
the Eagle Ford Land & Industrial Co., 
the entire capital stock of which is 
owned by the T. & P. Eagle Ford, 
which owns certain land adjacent to 
the T. & P.’s main line in the Dallas, 
Tex., industrial district, intends to con- 
struct buildings and tracks on the land 
and to lease them to the T. & P. for 
use as a freight terminal. To aid in 
financing the project, Eagle Ford has 
arranged a loan of $1,200,000 from the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, to 
be evidenced by 10 promissory notes. 
Under the terms of the lease, the T. & 
P. will agree to lease the premises for 
a period of 25 years and advance to 
Eagle Ford such sums above the amount 
of $1,200,000 as are required to com- 
plete the improvements, such advances 
to be repaid to the T. & P. 

The commission said that the T. & P. 
does not propose to assume any obliga- 
tion or liability in respect of Eagle 
Ford’s securities, but will merely un- 
dertake to pay a fixed rental obliga- 
tion as lessee directly to Eagle Ford. 
The T. & P., it added, has in no way 
placed itself in the lessor’s position re- 
garding the interest and loan require- 
ments on the latter’s notes; is a 
“stranger” to the financial transactions 
between Eagle Ford and the bank, as- 
suming no obligation with respect there- 
to as endorser, guarantor or other- 
wise; and has not in any way bound 
itself to a third party to discharge its 
lessor’s indebtedness. “In our opinion,” 
the commission concluded, “the pro- 
visions of the proposed indenture of 
lease are not such as to constitute in 
any manner assumption of obligation or 
liability by the applicant in respect of 
the securities of another and to re- 
quire our authorization under section 
20a.” 
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Wyoming.—Reorganisation.—This com- 
pany has advised the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that it has filed with 
the federal district court in Wyoming 
a petition to reorganize under section 
77 of the Bankruptcy Act. According 
to the road, its debts amounted to $1,- 
781,931 as of July 1. It said it has 
been unable to meet its liabilities as 
they mature and has no means of ob- 
taining any loans to pay them. 


New Securities 


Application has been filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by: 

Goldsboro, N. C., Union Station —To 
extend from August 1 to August 1, 
1963, the maturity date of $96,000 of 
first mortgage bonds. The bonds are 
owned jointly by the Atlantic Coast 
Line and the Southern, each of which 
has consented to the extension. The 
securities would bear interest at the 
rate of 3 per cent during the extended 
period. 

New York Central-Baltimore & Ohio.— 
To assume joint liability for $9,250,000 
of first mortgage series A sinking funds 
to be issued and sold by the Lakefront 
Dock & Railroad Terminal Co. Pro- 
ceeds from their sale will be used to re- 
imburse the guarantors for advances 
made in connection with the construction 
of terminal facilities near Toledo, O. 
The bonds, to be sold on the basis of 
competitive bidding, will be dated June 
1 and will mature June 1, 1968. Lake- 
front also seeks authority to issue to 
the N.Y.C. and B. & O. 92,400 shares 
of capital stock, par value $100 per 
share. 

Pennsy:vania.—To assume liability for 
$14,518,000 of series A first mortgage 
bonds which its subsidiary and lessor, 
the New York Bay, seeks authority to 
issue and deliver to it. The bonds will 
be dated August 1, mature August 1, 
1978, and bear interest at the rate of 
334 per cent annually. They would be 
used to reimburse the Pennsylvania for 
$11,706,000 of New York Bay first 
mortgage series A 5 per cent gold 
bonds, due May 1, 1982, and for $2,812,- 
000 in advances which the parent com- 
pany has made to its subsidiary. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has authorized: 

Baltimore & Ohio.—To assume liability 
for $5,060,000 of series Z equipment 
trust certificates, the proceeds of which 
will be applied toward the purchase 
of equipment estimated to cost $6,327,- 
469, as outlined in Railway Age of 
June 26, page 138. The certificates will 
be dated July 1 and will mature in 10 
equal annual installments starting July 
1, 1949. The report also approves a 
selling price of 99.257 with a 2% per 
cent interest rate, the bid of Salomon 
Brothers & Hutzler and associates, on 
which basis the average annual cost 
will be approximately 2.4 per cent. 
The certificates were reoffered to the 
public at prices yielding from 1.5 per 
cent to 2.6 per cent, according to 
maturity. 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio—To issue and 
sell not exceeding $7,000,000 of col- 
lateral-trust 334 per cent bonds, the 
proceeds of which will be applied to- 
ward the purchase of equipment esti- 
mated to cost $8,388,940, as outlined 





in Railway Age of June 19, page 61. 
As collateral security for the bonds, 
the G.M. & O. also has been authorized 
to issue and pledge not exceeding 
$7,000,000 of first and refunding mort- 
gage series E 4 per cent bonds, due 
in 1973, and $6,405,000 of first and re- 
funding mortgage series F bonds, due in 
1964. Any excess of the series F 
bonds will be applied to the satisfac- 
tion of the sinking fund requirements 
therefor. 

The collateral-trust bonds will be 
dated July 1 and will mature July 1, 
1968. They will be redeemable at whole 
or in part at 104 if redeemed during the 
12 months’ period ending June 30, 1949, 
decreasing gradually each year there- 
after to 100 if redeemed during the 12 
months’ period ending June 30, 1968. 
For sinking fund purposes they will be 
redeemable at 102, if redeemed during 
the 12 months’ period ending June 30, 
1949, decreasing gradually each year 
thereafter to 100 if redeemed during the 
12 months’ period ending June 30, 1968. 
Accrued interest will apply in each case. 
The report also approves a selling price 
of 100.089992 with a 334 per cent in- 
terest rate, the bid of Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., and associates, on which basis 
the average annual cost will be approxi- 
mately 3.75 per cent. The bonds were 
reoffered to the public at 101. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois. — To as- 
sume liability for $2,460,000 of series 
F equipment trust certificates, the pro- 
ceeds of which will be applied toward 
the purchase of equipment estimated to 
cost $3,076,825, as outlined in Railway 
Age of June 19, page 61. The certifi- 
cates will be dated July 1 and will 
mature in semi-annual installments of 
$82,000, starting January 1, 1949. The 
report also approves a selling price of 
99.33 with a 254 per cent interest rate, 
the bid of Salomon Brothers & Hutz- 
ler, and associates, which had been ac- 
cepted subject to commission approval, 
and on which basis the average annual 
cost will be approximately 2.73 per 
cent. The certificates were reoffered to 
the public at prices yielding 1.35 per- 
cent to 2.875 per cent, according to ma- 
turity. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific.— 
To assume liability for $3,820,000 of 
series EE equipment trust certificates, 
the proceeds of which will be applied 
toward the purchase of equipment es- 
timated to cost $5,106,868, as outlined 
in Railway Age of June 26, page 138. 
The certificates will be dated July 1 
and will mature in 20 semi-annual in- 
stallments of $191,000, starting January 
1, 1949. The report also approves a 
selling price of 99.0267, with a 2 per 


‘cent interest rate, the bid of Harris, 


Hall & Co., and associates, which had 
been accepted subject to commission 
approval, and on which basis the av- 
erage annual cost will be approximately 
2.19 per cent. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
July 13 week year 
Average price of 20 . 
representative railway 
BUICKS 45 sins 54 Testes ious 51.57 51.06 49.55 
Average price of 20 
representative railway 
OHMS: aip0ise 5 cieh as -0s 91.74 91.46 89.45 
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Dividends Declared 


Cleveland, Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis. 
—common, $5.00, semi-annually; 5% _pre- 
ferred, $1.25, quarterly, both payable July 31 
to holders of record July 16. ? 

North Carolina.—7% guaranteed, $3.50, 
semi-annually, payable August 2 to holders 
f record July 20. 

3 Binal & Hudson.—reduced, $1.12%, 
semi-annually, payable July 15 to holders of 

cord July 6. 
ag er ng & Schenectady.—$2.50, payable 
July 15 to holders of record July 1. 


Application has been filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by: 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—To 
abandon a line from Collinsville, Conn., 
to West Hartford, 6.1 miles. 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized: 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—To aban- 
don a line from a point near Repub- 
lican City, Nebr., to a point near Long 
Island, Kans., 15.1 miles, and, at the 
same time, to acquire and operate a 
line to be constructed by the federal 
government from a point near Long 
Island to a connection with its so-called 
St. Francis branch about 3 miles west 
of Orleans, Nebr. The abandonment and 
relocation are parts of a flood control 
project. 





RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


J. B. Nance, vice-president and general 
manager of the Maryland & Penn- 
sylvania, with headquarters at Balti- 
more, Md., has been elected president 
and general manager, succeeding the 
late O. H. Nance, who was president 
of the road for over 33 years. E. J. 
Weber, assistant to president at Balti- 
more, has been elected vice-president. 





A. J. Chester, operating vice-president 
of the Texas & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Dallas, Tex., has announced 
his intention to retire on August 1, after 
51 years of railroad service. 

Mr. Chester will be succeeded by L. C. 
Porter, assistant to president, who in 
turn will be replaced by J. J. Finegan, 
secretary and assistant to the executive 
vice-president. 

Mr. Chester was born in Jackson, 
Tenn., on January 1, 1880. He entered 
railroad service in 1897 as clerk in the 
local freight office of the Mobile & 
Ohio (now Gulf, Mobile & Ohio), at 
Jackson, and subsequently served also 
with the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis, Illinois Central and the South- 
ern. In 1917 he became agent for the 
T. & P. and the International-Great 
Northern at Fort Worth, Tex., and in 
1919 was promoted to service supervis- 
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or for the T. & P. at Dallas, Tex. He 
was advanced to general agent at Fort 
Worth in March, 1920, to superinten- 
dent of car service at Dallas in Octo- 
ber, 1920, and to superintendent of 
transportation in the latter city in 1925. 
Mr. Chester was appointed to positions 
successively as superintendent at Alex- 
andria, La., in 1926, general superin- 
tendent at Dallas in 1928, superinten- 





A. J. Chester 


dent at Fort Worth in 1931 and to gen- 
eral superintendent at Dallas in 1936. 
He was further advanced to general 
manager in 1937, and has served as 
operating vice-president since 1939. 
Mr. Porter was born in Temple, 
Tex., on August 9, 1891. He entered 
railroad service in 1910 as a lineman 
with the Gulf, Texas & Western, at 
Jermyn, Tex., and held several posi- 
tions with that road until 1917, when 
he joined the T. & P. as claim agent 
at Dallas. He was appointed chief clerk 
in 1919, law agent in 1920, assistant 





L. C. Porter 


general claim agent in 1925 and special 
traffic representative at Fort Worth, 
Tex., in 1931. Mr. Porter served from 
October, 1932, to July, 1938, as general 
manager of the T. & P. Terminal 
Warehouse at Fort Worth, advancing 
to assistant to the road’s president in 
July, 1938, the position he now holds. 





Mr. Fineganwas born on August 10, 
1904, at Nyack, N. Y., and began his 
railroad career with the T. & P. in 
1920 as a clerk in the office of the sec- 
retary and treasurer, with headquarters 





J. J. Finegan 


at New York. He subsequently served 
in various positions in the offices of 
the board chairman, secretary and trea- 
surer of the T. & P. and the Missouri 
Pacific Lines at New York and Cleve- 
land, Ohio, until 1938, when he became 
assistant secretary and treasurer of the 
T. & P. He was appointed secretary at 
Dallas in 1939, and in 1945 was ap- 
pointed also assistant to executive vice- 
president. He is presently serving in 
these positions. 


FINANCIAL LEGAL 
and ACCOUNTING 


A. P. Stewart, general attorney of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco at St. Louis, 
Mo., has retired after 48 years of ser- 
vice with the road. 


Vernon W. Geddes has been appointed 
assistant auditor of freight and passen- 
ger accounts of the Western Pacific, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Cal., succeeding William G. Levy, whose 
promotion to auditor of freight and 
passenger accounts was reported in 
Railway Age of June 19. 


L. W. Albertson, assistant controller of 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, at 
Portland, Ore., has been appointed con- 
troller at that point, succeeding Robert 
Crosbie, who has retired following 38 
years of service with the road. 


T. H. Keelor, assistant treasurer of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, has been appointed 
also assistant secretary, with headquar- 
ters as before at Cleveland, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding H. C. Strong, who retired June 
30 under the retirement plan of the 
company, after move than 39 years with 
the C. & O. and its merged companies. 


Alexander R. Lawton, Jr., general solici- 
tor of the Central of Georgia, has been 
elected general counsel, with headquar- 
ters as before at Savannah, Ga., suc- 
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ceeding T. Mayhew Cunningham, who has 
resigned to devote himself entirely to 
the general practice of law. George 
O'Donnell, general attorney, has been 
promoted to general solicitor, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Lawton. The position of gen- 
eral attorney has been abolished. Julian 
C. Sipple has been appointed attorney. 


Harry F. Becker, assistant auditor of 
freight accounts of the St. Louis South- 
western, at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
appointed auditor of freight accounts at 
that point, succeeding J. R. Barrett, whose 
retirement was reported in the Railway 
Age of July. 3. 


A. S. Schroeder, whose appointment as 
assistant general counsel of the Penn- 
sylvania at Philadelphia, Pa., was re- 
ported in Railway Age of July 3, was 
born at Philadelphia and was graduated 
from Pennsylvania State College and 
the University of Pennsylvania Law 
School. After completing his law 
course, Mr. Schroeder served five 
and a half years with the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, advancing to ad- 
ministrative assistant to director J. Ed- 
gar Hoover. He has been with the 
P.R.R. since 1936 and was appointed 
assistant general solicitor in 1940, 
which position he held at the time of 
his recent appointment. 


Emery C. Bates, whose retirement as 
treasurer of the Western Pacific, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., 
was reported in Railway Age of June 
19, was born on November 20, 1881, at 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Mr. Bates re- 
ceived his higher education at Colorado 
Springs in 1900. In the following year 
he joined the Southern Pacific as a 
clerk in San Francisco, after which he 
served for two years as cashier for a 
firm outside the railroad industry. He 
joined the W. P. in 1911 as paymaster, 
advancing to cashier in 1912 and to as- 
sistant treasurer in 1920. Mr. Bates 
had held the position of treasurer since 
1928. 


William L. Holder, whose retirement as 
tax commissioner of the Texas & Pa- 
cific and the Missouri Pacific Lines in 
Texas and Louisiana, with headquar- 
ters at Dallas, Tex., was reported in 
Railway Age of July 3, was born on 
September 11, 1869, at Fairfield, Tex. 
Mr. Holder began his railroad career 
in 1887 as an agent for the Interna- 
tional-Great Northern (part of the 
M. P. Lines), at Elkhart, Tex., until 
his retirement, had served that road 
continuously for 61 years. He was em- 
ployed as agent successively at several 
points on the I-G.N., including San 
Antonio, Tex., where he later ad- 
vanced to tax commissioner for the 
road. When the railroads were taken 
over by the government during World 
War I, he was appointed tax commis- 
sioner for alt lines in the Southwest 
Federal District. Upon the return of 
the roads to private operation Mr. Hol- 
der continued as tax commission for the 
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T. & P. and the I.-G.N., and in 1925 
his duties were extended to include 24 
M. P. subsidiaries. At the time of his 
retirement on July 1, he was tax com- 
missioner for 32 railroad corporations. 


Arthur O. Gibson, whose election as 
secretary and treasurer of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, at Chicago, was 
reported in Railway Age of July 3, 
was born on March 4, 1997, at Hull, 
England. Mr. Gibson began his career 
with the Rock Island in 1912 as steno- 
grapher to assistant secretary and con- 
tinued as the latter’s secretary and 
assistant until federal control of the 
railroad in 1918. He subsequently went 
to Washington, D. C., where he served 





Arthur O. Gibson 


in the office of the treasurer of the U. S. 
Railroad Administration until 1920. Re- 
turning then to the Rock Island, Mr. 
Gibson was appointed assistant to the 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer. 
He was elected assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the company in 
January of this year, and, in the follow- 
ing April, was further advanced to sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer. He was 
serving in the latter posts at the time 
of his election as secretary and treas- 
urer. 


OPERATING 


Floyd M. Davis has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Chicago, Indiana- 
polis & Louisville, with headquarters at 
Lafayette, Ind., succeeding G. H. Kern, 
who has been relieved at his own re- 
quest. 


Joseph N. Broetzman, superintendent of 
the North Florida division of the Sea- 
board Air Line at Jacksonville, Fla., 
has been appointed assistant general 
manager at Savannah, Ga., succeeding 
Curtis A. McRee, who has been appointed 
assistant director of personnel at Nor- 
folk, Va. Charles |. Morton, assistant 
superintendent at Raleigh, N. C., has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Virginia division, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding Ralph M. Stone, who 
has been transferred to -the North 





Florida division, to succeed Mr. Broetz- 
man. Franklin Way, trainmaster of the 
Carolina division at Savannah, has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of the 





Joseph N. Broetzman 


Virginia division at Raleigh. John W. 
Thompson has been appointed chief of 
safety and operating rules at Norfolk, 
succeeding R. W. Parsons, who has been 
appointed assistant to general manager 
at Jacksonville. Stanley H. Morecock has 
been appointed general supervisor of 
motor vehicle operations at Norfolk, 
succeeding the late D. N. Peterman, who 
died last month. R. T. Lord has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of motor vehicle 
operations. 

Mr. Broetzman has been in the Sea- 
board’s service since January, 1923, and 
served in various capacities of increas- 
ing importance until his appointment as 
superintendent of the North Florida di- 
vision, which position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. 

Mr. Morton was born at Wilmington, 
N. C., on October 17, 1899, and entered 





Charles I. Morton 


railroad service in 1915 as a call boy 
with the Atlantic Coast Line at Wilm- 
ington, later becoming assistant cashier 
at the agency at Goldsboro, N. C. In 
1918 he became inspector of the North 
Carolina Demurrage Bureau, leaving 
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the following year to attend Trinity 
College. Mr. Morton entered the serv- 
ice of the Seaboard Air Line in March, 
1920, as chief clerk to general yard- 
master at Wilmington, subsequently 
serving as yardmaster, general yard- 
master, terminal trainmaster, division 
trainmaster and office trainmaster at 
various points. In October, 1942, he 
was appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Virginia division at Richmond, 
Va., and from March 1 to July 1, 1945, 
he served as senior assistant super- 
intendent of the North Florida divi- 
sion. Mr. Morton was appointed super- 
intendent station operations on July 1, 
1945, and served as assistant super- 
intendent at Raleigh from August, 1946, 
until his recent appointment. 


G. H. Borgman, supervisor of con- 
tracts in the operating department of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, at Chicago, has been appointed 
assistant to general manager at that 
point, a newly-created position. 


J. A. Craddock, trainmaster of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western at 
Binghamton, N. Y., has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of the 
Scranton division at Scranton, Pa. P. W. 
Strong, trainmaster as Port Morris, 
N. J., succeeds Mr. Craddock at Bing- 
hamton. R. A. Carroll assistant train- 
master at Scranton, has been promoted 
to trainmaster at Hoboken, N. J., suc- 
ceeding Joseph Kapenos, who has been 
assigned to Port Morris. 


R. J. McMillin, trainmaster and rule in- 
structor of the Ontario Northland, has 
been appointed superintendent of trans- 
portation, with headquarters at North 
Bay, Ont., succeeding, R. Workman, who 
has retired on pension. 


Morton S. Smith, superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania’s Philadelphia division at 
Harrisburg, Pa., has been promoted to 
general superintendent at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding John H. Cooper, who has. been 
granted a leave of absence and who will 
retire on October 1. R. W. Grigg, superin- 
tendent of the Delmarva division at 
Cape Charles, Va., succeeds Mr. Smith 
at Harrisburg. Mr. Grigg’s initials were 
incorrectly reported as G. W. Grigg 
in the Railway Age of July 3, page 42. 


J. H. D. Robitaille has been appointed 
acting trainmaster of the Canadian 
National at Jonquiere, Que., succeeding 
J. A. Lacasse, who has been transferred 
to other duties. 


_W. H. Murray has been appointed as- 
Sistant superintendent of the Montreal 
terminals of the Canadian National, 
with headquarters at Montreal, Que. 


John R. Taylor, assistant to valuation 
engineer of the Missouri Pacific Lines, 
has been appointed assistant to the gen- 
eral manager, with headquarters at 
Houston, Tex., succeeding the late G. 
C. Kennedy. 
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the Chesapeake & Ohio, has been pro- 
moted to trainmaster, with headquar- 
ters as before at Ashland, Ky., suc- 
ceeding E. J. Lilly, retired. 


Edward P. Weathersbee, general yard- 
master of the Atlantic Coast Line, has 
been appointed assistant trainmaster of 
the Wilmington district, with head- 
quarters at Wilmington, N. C. 


TRAFFIC 


The following changes have taken 
place on the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville: Walter F. Smith, general 
freight agent at Chicago and Indian- 
apolis, Ind., appointed southern traffic 
manager, with headquarters at the 
latter point, the post of general freight 
agent being abolished; J. R. Mulroy 
appointed coal traffic manager, at Chi- 
cago, his former position of general 
freight agent being abolished. Frank A. 
Wisberg appointed central traffic mana- 
ger at Chicago; Charles E. Ragland 
appointed eastern traffic manager at 
New York; and Gilbert L. Harris ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent 
at Chicago, succeeding Jess O. Shortell, 
who has been granted a leave of absence 
due to illness. 

The following general agents have 
been appointed: C. T. Hill, Tempa, Fla.; 
Stanley L. Budd, Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
Ira C. Holmes, Portland, Ore.; W. W. 
Stumph Tulsa, Okla.; Karl A. Voth, 
Detroit, Mich., and Hobert S. Wagner, 
LaFayette, Ind. 


Matthew P. Rathbone, commercial agent 
of the Illinois Central, with headquar- 
ters at Kansas City, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed general agent at that point, the 
post of commercial agent being dis- 
continued. 


Due to the recent death of C. E. Len- 
non, trafic manager and freight claim 
agent of the Texas Electric, at Dallas, 
Tex., the following personnel changes 
have taken place: A. P. Smith, general 
freight agent, appointed freight traffic 
manager; H. C. McIntosh, general pas- 
senger agent, appointed passenger traf- 
fic manager; and C. G. Geddes appointed 
freight claim agent. 


Fred V. Schlaf has been appointed traf- 
fic manager of the Portland Traction 
Company (Portland Railroad & Term- 
inal Division), at Portland, Ore. 


H. F. Zimmerman has been appointed 
general supervisor of merchandise 
service of the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville, with headquarters at Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 


C. B. Kincaid, general passenger agent 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio at Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., has been transferred to 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Victor W. Lewis, general livestock agent 
of the Atlantic Coast Line at Savannah, 
Ga., has been appointed manager agri- 
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cultural and livestock development at 
Wilmington, N. C. Alvan R. Howard, 
general agricultural agent, has been ap- 
pointed general agricultural and live- 
stock agent, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Wilmington. Edward B. O’Kelley, 
general agricultural agent at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., has been appointed general 
agricultural and livestock agent, with 
the same headquarters. 


W. W. Renfro, industrial agent of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, with headquar- 
ters at Dallas, Tex., has been promoted 
to assistant director, industrial research 
and development, at that point. 


William C. Schmidt, commercial agent 
of the Kansas City Southern, at Dallas, 
Tex., has been appointed general agent 
at Atlanta, Ga., succeeding Paul L. Sens- 
bach, who has been transferred to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


William P. Fallon, assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, has retired from 
active service, after 49 years of service. 


Herndon T. Huntley, chief clerk to the 
agent of the Southern at Lenoir, N. C., 
has been promoted to district freight 
agent of that road and the Carolina & 
Northwestern at Hickory, N. C., suc- 
ceeding J. D. Wilson, deceased. Mr. Hunt- 
ley will also be in charge of sales and 
service matters on the latter road. 


Roy L. Aker has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent—rates of 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha, at St. Paul, Minn., succeeding 
R. B. Leng, who has retired. 


MECHANICAL 


J. C. Parker, assistant superintendent 
of the car department of the: ‘Atlantic 
Coast Line, has been appointed ‘superin- 
tendent of the car department with 
headquarters at Wilmington, N. C., and 
Leon F. Harrison succeeds Mr. Parker 
as assistant superintendent of the car 


department. 


Frederick J. Herter, mechanical engi- 
neer of the Advisory Mechanical Com- 
mittee of the Chesapeake & Ohio at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been. appointed 
engineer of car construction of that 
committee, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding Thomas P. Irving, retired. 


R. A. Parrish, general foreman of the 
Georgia, has been appointed master me- 
chanic, with headquarters as before at 
Augusta, Ga. 


C. H. Knowlton, assistant engineer mo- 
tive power of the New York Central 
system at New York, has been ap- 
pointed engineering assistant to the 
chief engineer motive power and roll- 
ing stock, at New York, succeeding 
J. E. Ennis, who has retired after 37 
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years ot service with this road. G. M. 
Davies has been appointed assistant en- 
gineer motive power, succeeding Mr. 
Knowlton. 


August J. Brockman has been appointed 
general Diesel supervisor of the South- 
ern at Spencer, N. C. succeeding Aubrey 
M. Cary. 


J. C. Dietrich, acting master mechanic 
of the Missouri Pacific, has been ap- 
pointed master mechanic of the Southern 
Kansas and Central divisions, with head- 
quarters at Coffeyville, Kan., succeeding 
A. R. Sykes, who has retired. 


Vern C. Golden, general mechanical 
assistant of the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville, at Lafayette, Ind., has been 
promoted to superintendent of motive 
power and equipment. Mr. Golden was 
born at Whitewater, Kan., on July 27, 
1903, and received his higher technical 
training at Kansas State College. He 
began his railroad career in 1922 as an 
electrician with the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe at Newton, Kan., subsequently 
serving as machinist and automatic train 
control maintainer. He was appointed 
assistant supervisor of Diesel locomotives 
at Chicago in 1935, and electrical fore- 
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man in air-conditioning and car lighting 
in 1938. He next held positions succes- 
sively as roundhouse foreman and Diesel 
shop foreman, and served in the latter 
capacity until February 1, 1947, when he 
entered the service of the Monon as 
special assistant to the general man- 
ager. On April 1 of that year Mr. 
Golden was advanced to superintendent 
of Diesel locomotive maintenance and 
operation, and several months later he 
was appointed general mechanical as- 
sistant, the position he held at the time 
of his recent promotion. 


ENGINEERING and 
SIGNALING 


William G. Harding has been ap- 


pointed architect for the Wabash, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. succeed- 
ing R. E. Mohr, who has retired. 
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H. B. McColgan, Jr., supervisor of 
bridges and buildings on the Scioto di- 
vision of the Norfolk & Western, has 
been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Scioto division at Portsmouth, 
Ohio, suceeding John W. Neikirk, who 
has been named manager of roadway 
maintenance, to succeed the late J. R. 
Derrick. 


H. C. Minteer, assistant division en- 
gineer of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific at Terre Haute, Ind., 
has been appointed division engineer 
there, suceeding B. E. Daniels, who has 
been transferred to Spokane, Wash. 


W. C. Gretzinger, assistant division 
engineer of the Pennsylvania’s Phila- 
delphia Terminal division, has been ap- 
pointed division engineer of the road’s 
Grand Rapids division. 


T. L. Carlson, circuit engineer in the 
office of the superintendent telegraph 
and signals of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
at Richmond, Va., has been appointed 
signal engineer, with the same head- 
quarters. 


PURCHASES and STORES 


Nino Poncioni has been appointed store- 
keeper of the Western Pacific, with 
headquarters at Sacramento, Cal., suc- 
ceeding Henry J. Madison, whose promo- 
tion to general storekeeper was re- 
ported in Railway Age of June 19. 


SPECIAL 


Howard S. James, assistant. superin- 
tendent of the Denver & Rio Grande 

estern at Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
been appointed superintendent of safety 
and fire prevention-system, with head- 
quarters at Denver, Colo., succeeding 
Frank J. Pokorny, who has been trans- 
ferred to the road’s engineering depart- 
ment. 


John G. Guthrie has been appointed 
forestry agent of the Illinois Central 
in southern Mississippi, with headquar- 
ters at Hattiesburg, Miss. 


OBITUARY 


Hugh W. Siddall, railroad passenger 
traffic authority and chairman of the 
Trans-Continental and Western Pas- 
senger Association, at Chicago, died of 
a heart attack on June 27, at Las Vegas, 
Nev., as noted in Railway Age. Mr. 
Siddall, a railroad man all of his busi- 
ness life, received special recognition 
during World War II for his handling 
of troop movements as chairman of the 
Interterritorial Military Committee for 
the railroads. He had served in his last- 
held positions since 1932, and, in recent 
years, had testified often on behalf of 
the carriers at passenger rate hearings. 

Mr. Siddall was born on April 1, 
1885, at Evanston, Ill., and began his 
railroad career in 1898 as an office boy 
with the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific. He subsequently served as 











junior clerk and passenger rate clerk 
until 1918, when he became a member 
of the passenger rate committee of the 
U. S. Railroad Administration. He 
rejoined the Milwaukee Road in 1920 
as chief rate clerk, passenger depart- 
ment, and shortly thereafter accepted 
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the post of secretary of the Trans-Con- 
tinental Passenger Association. Mr. 
Siddall advanced to chairman of that 
association in January, 1929, and in 
1932 he also became chairman of the 
Western Passenger Association. 


Ben F. Morris, freight traffic manager 
of the Louisville & Nashville at Louis- 
ville, Ky., whose death was reported in 
Railway Age of June 12, was born on 
September 30, 1890, at Sulphur, Ky. 
Mr. Morris entered the service of the 
L. & N. in 1907 as a clerk in the office 
of the auditor of receipts, and shortly 
thereafter was transferred to the gen- 
eral freight office. Following service in 
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various clerical positions, he was ap- 
pointed commerce agent in 1926 and 
assistant to freight traffic manager 1 
1928. Mr. Morris was further promoted 
to assistant to vice-president—traffic, 
on April 1, 1937, and to freight traffic 
manager—rates and charges, on May 1, 
1945. He was serving in the latter 
position at the time of his death. 
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She doesn’t wear chrome trim, and her paint is 
black, but she, too, is truly modern. She was built for 


a job — a modern job — and she does it well. 





With planned scheduling she can stay on the road 
16 and 18 hours a day, 27 or 28 days a month. With 
proper servicing — and such servicing facilities save 
more than they cost — she can be turned around in an 
hour or two. With her modern design, based on pro- 
gressive engineering, her maintenance costs are low. 


And with equal attention, she — the modern steam 


ap- locomotive — will give you more train-miles, more ton- 
. miles, more passenger-car miles per year for each dollar 
4 of investment than any other type of motive power. 
fc There is a place for steam, and in this place the 
y 1, 


fe modern steam locomotive is doing an outstanding job. 





We are continuing to build such locomotives. 





July 17, 1948 





LIMA. 
HAMILTON 


CORPORATION 





DIVISIONS: Lima, Ohio — Lima Locomotive Works 
Division; Lima Shovel and Crane Division. Hamilton, 
Ohio — Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co.; Niles Tool 
Works Co. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: Locomotives; Cranes and 
shovels; Niles heavy machine tools; Hamilton diesel 
and steam engines; Hamilton heavy metal stamping 
presses; Hamilton-Kruse automatic can-making ma- 
chinery; Special heavy machinery; Heavy iron cast- 
ings; Weldments. 
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MORE DOLLARS a 
es “FROM GREATER 
,» | LOCOMOTIVE UTILIZATION 
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#VO00,0488F 
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XPERIENCE on many 


railroads, under all kinds of operating conditions, 


080,VU00 


has shown that in addition to improving the steam- 


0,004,940 
1,252,252 
5,758,266 


ing performance of a locomotive, the installation 
of Security Circulators definitely reduces honey- 
combing, flue plugging and cinder cutting, and 


aaa also lengthens the life of the arch brick. 





This makes it possible to utilize the locomotive 
more continuously between shoppings—thereby 
increasing its effective earning capacity and 


decreasing maintenance expense. 


SECURITY CIRCULATOR DIVISION 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY ..-. 


NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO 


Ft. Worth & Denver City.... 


Www Ss CON Oeiwae 
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Provides Free Interchange 
of Trucks with Complete 
Wheel Slip. Protection 
Regardless of Truck 

Assignment 







; Measures » 


Deceleration 
6 Right at 


Each Wheel 






Millions of miles of travel without sliding a wheel have been 
reported by railroads with Westinghouse AP Mechanical- 
Pneumatic Decelostat installations. The dollar value of this 
performance, in terms of reduced wear on equipment and 
maintenance of maximum braking efficiency under all rail 
conditions, makes it an impressive return on investment. 

As all equipment is on the truck, and no additional con- 
nections to car body, free assignment of trucks is possible. 
Enclosed, dirt-sealed construction enhances integrity of op- 
eration. Simplified mechanical-pneumatic design acts posi- 
tively—relieves brake pressure at the first hint of wheel slip. 

Ask for Bulletin DL2461-1. It gives the complete story. 


i Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


WILMERDING, 
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THE SALIENT FEATURES OF THE 
What Seiller Double Seal Rug 


@ Hunt-Spiller Double Seal Rings are easy to 
install because they are of single piece 












construction. 
RINGS FOR: @ Only compression-tight Diesel engine seal- 
Diesel Locomotives ing ring with strength of a plain ring. 
Stationary Engines @ Positive compression means improved lubri- 
Compressors cation with minimum carbon formation. 
Hydraulic and @ Engine runs longer between overhauls. 
Pneumatic @ Rings remain free in grooves, making re- 
Equipment placements quick and easy. 
Sizes 1” to 96” @ Hunt-Spiller Double Seal Rings are preci- 


sion-machined from Hunt-Spiller AIR FUR- 
NACE Gun Iron castings, hence have HSGI 
long life. 











@ Lower wall pressure and no blow-by means 
less cylinder wear. 
Ado i Ring igi © Al, SUES AVALABLE NOW. Hor ths 
DOUBLE SEAL RING COMPANY specifications in 3 to 14 days. 
P. O. Box 566-R, Fort Worth 1, Texas 
“ eyRwace Pile, 


SD! 
Hunt-Spinter Merc. Corporation 1 


N.C. RAYMOND, President E. J. FULLER, V. P. & Gen. Mgr. 


383 DORCHESTER AVE., BOSTON 27, MASS. 
Canadian Licensed Manufacturer, Joseph Robb & Co. Ltd., 4050 Nomur St., Montreal 16, P.Q. 


Cylinder Bushings Valve Bull Rings Dunbar Sectional Type Packing Light Weight Valves 
Cylinder Packing Rings Crosshead Shoes Duptex Sectional Type Packing Cylinder Liners and Pistons 
Pistons or Piston Bull Rings Hub Liners for Cylinders and Valves for Diesel Service 
Valve Bushings Shoes and Wedges {Duplex Springs for Above Cylinder Snap Rings 
Valve Packing Rings Floating Rod Bushings Sectional Packing) Valve Pings, All Shapes 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Rate Irregularities 
(Continued from page 46) 


also was discontinued. The F.B.I., he 
said, has not taken any steps in the 
matter, although, he added, “the F.B.I. 
has not taken me into its confidence.” 
Mr. Barton testified that he knew of 
instances in which the government and 
private industry were charged different 
rates and also where several federal 
agencies paid different rates for essen- 
tially the same railroad service. 

Defense of the Army’s system of 
handling rate problems and transporta- 
tion procedures, meanwhile, was made 
before the subcommittee by Colonel E. 
B. Gray, chief of the movements divi- 
sion of the Office of the Chief of 
Transportation. During the first six 
months of 1948, he said, negotiations 
by his office for adjustments of freight 
rates resulted in savings of approximate- 
ly $16 million, or almost double the 
savings made in 1947. He also informed 
the House group that Secretary of De- 
fense Forrestal has ordered a joint 
study of traffic rate procedures of the 
Army and Navy in order to attain com- 
parative figures for rates on military 
trafic and on government traffic han- 
dled by other government departments 
and to determine whether the military 
rate program is in line with similar 
procedures in private industry. 

For the most part, other witnesses 
appearing before the subcommittee also 
urged the creation of a _ centralized 
traffic bureau because of the “great re- 
luctance” of separate agencies to fight 
high rates. They included Examiner O. 
L. Mohundro of the commission; W. 
J. Vaughn, staff assistant in the trans- 
portation division of the G.A.O.; M. D. 
Miller, trial attorney, Post Office De- 
partment; W. J. Massey, assistant gen- 
eral counsel of the G.A.O., who said 
that the G.A.O. had advocated such a 
bureau 20 years ago; and J. C. Win- 
ter, transportation specialist with the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Meanwhile, Representative Bender, 
who ordered the hearings recessed on 
July 8 until further notice, commented 
during the course of last week’s pro- 
ceedings that “while the basic cause 
of waste in federal traffic activities is 
the lack of efficient centralized control, 
the . . . waste of public funds during 
the war and the failure to ask for 
special rates or to protest improper 
rate practices leads me to believe that 
gross negligence or worse on the part 
of government officials is involved.” 
“We want to correct any practice that 
creates conditions where the taxpayer 
suffers as the result of either a lack 
of coordination or mismanagement or 
a lack of cooperation on the part of 
government agencies,” he added. 

Earlier, he observed that previous 
hearings before the subcommittee re- 
sulted in testimony to the effect that 
as much as $300 million in overpayments 
by the government to the railroads 
went undetected as a consequence of 
accelerated audit procedures instituted 
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At Briggs & Stratton every effort is aimed at building the 
world’s finest single cylinder, 4-cycle gasoline engines. The 
craftsmen who build them put more than skill and experi- 
ence into their work. They are proud of the care and exact- 
ness they put into each engine. 


Briggs & Stratton air-cooled engines deliver dependable power, 
stamina, and performance — the RIGHT power to meet the 
most exacting requirements. America’s choice for 30 years. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORPORATION © Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 
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direction and you’re 

in comfortable, cheerful 
HOTEL CLEVELAND. 
Convenient to stores, 
Public Auditorium, Stadium, 
theatres. Directly connected 
by covered passage to 
Union Passenger Terminal, 
garage, Terminal office 
buildings. 

Write for reservations. 


Best choice of rooms 


Thursday through Monday. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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during the war. “A re-audit has already 
been initiated,” he said, “and already 
oversights and errors involving very 
considerable sums have been picked up. 
. . . It is shocking to realize that the 
federal government, which is by far 
the largest shipper, has utterly inade- 
quate facilities either for negotiating 
reasonable commodity rates or for filing 
complaints against the unreasonable- 
ness of rates already announced. It has 
failed to discharge its responsibility 
and to protect the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds in this field... .” 


L. O. Grondahl Receives Medal 


Lars Olai Grondahl, formerly di- 
rector of research and engineering of 
the Union Switch & Signal Co. and 
now consultant in research for that 
company and the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, last week received 
another honor, the “Medal for Merit 
for outstanding service rendered 
through the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development to the Armed 
Forces in World War II”. The award 
was presented at a joint Army and 
Navy ceremony at the headquarters 
of the Second Army at Fort George 
G. Meade, Md., on July 2. 

The award was made primarily for 
work in connection with the develop- 
ment of a radio-controlled bomb of the 
type dropped from an airplane using a 
bomb sight. Under combat conditions, 


the errors in such bombings are often. 


very large. The problem that was 
undertaken and solved was the develop- 
ment of a control that would correct 
these errors. The control that was de- 
veloped consists of steering surfaces 
mounted on the bomb, and operated 
through Servo motors placed in the 
bomb structure. These motors are con- 
trolled by a radio receiver in the 
bomb activated by a transmitter in the 
bombardier’s compartment of the 
bombing plane. Means were provided 
for the bombardier to estimate the 
error in his release during the descent 
of the bomb. The error was corrected 
by operating a control stick on the 
transmitter which selected the radio 
messages to be sent to the radio re- 
ceiver in the bomb. This involved very 
difficult problems in physics and en- 
gineering. 


Free Enterprise Means Higher 
Living Standard, Says Woodruff 


Courage and the investment of pri- 
vate capital are the foundation stones 
for progress under the free enterprise 
system which brings better standards 
of living in the United States, R. E. 
Woodruff, president of the Erie, said 
in Susquehanna, Pa., recently. Speaking 
at the civic celebration marking the 
100th anniversary of the completion of 
the road’s Starrucca viaduct, which car- 
ries the main line across the Starrucca 
valley near Susquehanna, Mr. Woodruff 
added that the structure “is a typical 
example of the genius and creative 
ability that is developed by men who 


are free to exercise their individual 
initiative.” 

Pointing out that Susquehanna and 
the Erie have grown together, the rail- 
road officer concluded by saying: “With 
all the improvements the Erie has been 


-able to make, we can all take pride in 


the fact that we are not only building 
a better railroad but are also con- 
tributing to the prosperity and well- 
being of the communities it serves. All 
of these improvements have _ been 
brought about by the investment of 
money on the part of individuals as 
well as the company—money invested 
with the hope of getting a return on the 
investment. Ours is a profit and loss 
system—sometimes money is made and 
sometimes money is lost—but there is 
always hope that there will be a return 
on the money invested. That is the 
money used to buy Diesels, new cars, 
rebuild and remodel cars, and buy 
modern tools and machinery to furnish 
better transportation, which in turn pro- 
vides greater employment.” 


Public Opposes Nationalization 
Of Railroads, A.A.R. Poll Shows 


The great majority of the American 
people are opposed to nationalization 
of the railroads of this country, accord- 
ing to the results of the annual nation- 
wide survey of public opinion with re- 
spect to railroads which was conducted 
recently for the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. 

The poll, is was disclosed by William 
T. Faricy, president of the A.A.R., 
shows that only 13 per cent of the 

eople questioned favor government 
operation of the railroads, and that 
many of them hold this view primarily 
because they believe government opera- 
tion could prevent strikes. Opposition 
to the government’s running the rail- 
roads, the survey brought out, is based 
largely on objection to the principle of 
government in business. 

Seventy per cent of those interviewed 
regard the railroads as the transporta- 
tion system most important to the coun- 
try’s business, Mr. Faricy stated. He 
also reported that the poll showed that 
public preference for rail travel over 
air travel increased in 1948, 55 per 
cent of the people this year having in- 
dicated they would rather travel by 
rail, as compared with 51 per cent in 
1947. Many of those who said they 
would rather go by rail gave safety 
and spaciousness of trains or freedom 
of movement as the reasons for their 
choice. 

Mr. Faricy said that the survey dis- 
closed that 41 per cent of the public 
know that there have been recent in- 
creases in railroad freight rates and 
that more than two-thirds of these 
people feel that the increases were jus- 
tified and will have relatively little 
effect on retail prices. The median es- 
timate of what would be a fair rate of 
return on net investment for the rail- 
roads, according to the survey, is 9 
per cent, which is more than two and 
one-half times the rate earned in 1947. 
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Current Publications 


PAMPHLETS 


Cincinnati and Ohio—Their Early Rail- 
roads, by Gustav Metzman. 32 pages. Ad- 


‘ dress delivered during the “1948 Cincin- 


nati Dinner” of The Newcomen Society of 
England... held at Queen City Club, Cin- 
cinnati, O., on April 30, 1948. Printed at 
the Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
N. J. 

This Newcomen Address deals with the 
lives and times and influence of Ohio men 
who made possible the early railroads at 
Cincinnati and in Ohio. Mr. Metzman 
says his purpose is “to present a picture of 
the times and of the men that made Cin- 
cinnati’s early progress so conspicuous; 
rather than to discuss in detail the physical 
extension of early railroads. To do jus- 
tice to the latter would require a fat vol- 
ume—which you would not read.” 


How to Read the Financial Section of a 
Newspaper, by C. Norman Stabler. 55 
pages, illustrations. Published by the New 
York Herald Tribune, 230 W. 41st St., 
New York 18. Price $1. 


Now in its seventh revised and enlarged 
edition, this pamphlet is designed to ac- 
quaint readers with the important features 
of the financial and business pages of a 
newspaper and to assist students of eco- 
nomics in schools and colleges. The first 
chapter discusses the financial section of 
the newspaper as a whole, and includes a 
list of the barometers of business and 
finance. This is followed by chapters out- 
lining the operations and functions of the 
markets (stock, bond, commodity) the 
Federal Reserve System, the capital mar- 
ket, government control and the interna- 
tional bank and fund. Succeeding chapters 
cover the construction and use of indexes, 
the alphabetical government agencies and 
definitions of terms. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


Growing with America. 45 pages, illus- 
trations. Published by the Carnegie-IIli- 
nois Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The story of how Carnegie-Illinois has 
“grown with America” begins with a 
brief chapter on the history of the corpora- 
tion, and this is followed by a description 
of the present methods and techniques used 
in the making, shaping and treating of 
steel The concluding section is devoted 
to the employees and employee relations. 


BOOK 


Tools of the Traffic Man, by Edward 
A. Starr, Revised edition 243 pages. Pub- 
lished by the Transportation Press, P. O. 
Box 381, Dallas 1, Tex. Price $3. 

This tele is, in the main, a description 
of the material available for use in rate 
work in connection with all types of com- 
mon carriers. Authority and power for 
tate decisions from Interstate Commerce 
Commission orders and court decisions 
are included. 

It is designed to be a reference text 
of tariffs and rate principles for either 
the practical traffic man or the student. 
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Treated or Untreated 


A dependable source of supply comprising extensive 
timber resources, sawmills and large-capacity 
treating plant. 


xk * 


Car Framing Material 
Lining Siding Decking 
Longitudinal Car Siding 
Tank Car Running Boards 
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Bridge Material 
Posts Piling 
Ties in Pine and Hardwood 
x *k * 


Creosoted, WOLMANIZED* Treated 
and Fire-retardant Material 
"Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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More than 50 years’ service to the nation’s _ 
leading car builders and railroads. 





Correspondence invited. 


FROST LUMBER INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 















( ” the recent blizzard around New York City 

' WHITE Gas-Burning Switch Heaters AGAIN 
‘ proved that they are the only snow melters which 
can successfully cope with maximum storms. 
’ There were no ‘‘clogged’”’ switches with WHITE 
@ heaters. 


Write for descriptive circulars. 


Ne Wirite 
: Manufacturing Company 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
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IT's “TOPS” FOR LONG LIFE 
i aoe ...on Railroad Buildings 


Millions of square feet of MULE-HIDE 
“‘Cold-Process’’ Roofing are giving excel- 
lent service on railroad buildings such as 
roundhouses, warehouses, freight houses t 
and similar structures. Big users include 
Trunk Line Railways, City Transit Lines, COLD-PROCESS 
Commercial and Public Buildings. BUILT-UP 
This roof is ‘““Tops”’ because it has more ROOFING 
built-in resistance to all kinds of “roof 
punishment”—bad weather, extremes of heat and cold, wide 
temperature changes, high winds and excessive moisture. 
MULE-HIDE “‘Cold-Process” Built-Up Roofing can be applied 
by any good workman. Bulletins illustrating the step-by-step 
application will be sent upon request. 
MULE-HIDE 


=e) 
<—yY MULE-H DE 
2884 


THE LEHON COMPANY 4425 SOUTH OAKLEY, CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
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